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POETS, ATTEND! 


The editors of The Critic hereby offer twenty-five dollars 7 
($25) for the best original poem that shall reach them not later 
than 30th September, 1895, on the subject of bicycling or the 4 
bicycle. Poems of less than four or more than one jhundred | 
lines will not be considered, Ten dollars will be paid for the § 
second-best poem. Each manuscript must be typewritten, and a | 
must be signed with an assumed name, not previously employed “@ 
by the writer; and the real name must be enclosed in a sealed We 
envelope marked on the outside with the assumed name only, ' 
Competition closes September 30. 

Editors Tue Critic, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


The Brooklyn Eagle. 


(27th July, 1895.) 





“Vol. XXIII of the new series of Zhe Critic, comprising | 
the’ issues of the. publication for the first six months of the cur- 7 
rent year, has been received. The value of this journal to any | 
person who desires to keep in touch,with what goes on in the | 
world of literature cannot be overstated. The criticisms of new | 
books are characterized by discriminating taste, and an author is § 
always sure of fair treatment. The columns are well filled, also, © 
with matter that admirably supplements the criticism, the news | 
about books, and the men who write and publish them. The | 
bound issues are excellent for reference, and the device of | 
making two volumes a year keeps them from becoming too ~ 
bulky for convenient handling.” 


Maroon-colored cloth, lettered in gilt. $2.50. 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 























IN THE BUCKRAM SERIES. 


18mo., gilt top, with frontispieces, 75 cents each. 


KAFIR STORIES. Tales of Adventure. By Wm. CHARLES SCULLY. 


“He writes of South Africa with the sure knowledge, the sympathy, and almost with the vigor that Mr, 
Kipling bestows upon his Hindu stories. . . . His strongly Pastner tale of adventure and warfare [Jae 
Quest of the Copper). . . . There is no false sentiment. . . . There is something splendid in their [the Zulus] 
courage and fortitude, and the narrative of their long march, their triumphs, their betrayal, and finally their 
brave death is thrilling."—New York Times. 


‘* An extraordinary piece of work. . . . South Africa may be said to have her Kipling in him.”—Miss 
Gilder in New York World. 


“There is a fascination about them . . . unlike any of the hundreds of volumes of short stories that 
have been given us during the last few years.’’"—Boston Times. 


THE MASTER-KNOT and “Another Story.”” By Conover Durr. 
“ A high order of work.”—New York Times. 
“Given with a pathos and delicacy quite out of the common line.”—Literary World. 


“The author has a light and graceful touch, and knows what not to say as well as what to express.”— 
Congregationalist. 


TENEMENT TALES OF NEW YORK. By J. W. SuLuivan. 


“Seldom does a book of so-called humble life strike a true note and hold it so closely; . a human 


interest more consistent than can possibly be expressed in words. . . . This is the right sort of writing, full 
of the everlasting humor and pain of living.” — Boston Transcript. 


THE INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS. By Anruony Hope. 7th Edition. 


“‘Is as brimful of incidents, as rapid in movement, and as entertainingly improbable [as Zenda]; . . . will 
be read at a sitting by a multitude of romance lovers.” —Atlantic Monthiy. 


Other Romances by Anthony Hope, Uniform with the Above. 


Tue Prisoner or Zenva (19th edition). Tue Dotty Diatocues (7th edition). A CHancz or Am. _ 
(8th edition). A Man oF Marx (6th edition). Sport Royvat (2d edition). 


Fourth Edition of Paul L. Ford’s Political Novel. 12mo, $1.50. 
THE HONORABLE PETER STIRLING. 
“One of the strongest and most vital characters that have appeared in our fiction.” —Déa/. 
NEW LIST OF WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE FREE. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 





THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


WILL CONTAIN 


THE TEACHER’S OUTFIT IN RHETORIC, by Professor Joun F, 
GenunG, of Amherst College. 


No article of such practical value, by so eminent an authority, has yet appeared in 
English. 


HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES IN ENGLISH, 
Treating especialiy of the new English course in the Chicago High Schools. 
DINNER MEETING OF N. £. A. 
Especial reference to Secondary Departments, with full abstracts of discussions. 


USUAL DEPARTMENT OF BOOK REVIEWS, NOTES, AND 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 








$1.50 a Year. Sample copy on request, mentioning this paper. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW, 
HAMILTON, NEW YORK. 


Still a few spare copies of the June number, containing the official report of the Classical Conference 
at Ann Arbor. This is the most valuable document for teachers of classics ever published in this country, 
Owing to its extra size and cost it is not sent out as a free sample copy. Price, twenty cents. 
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Popular Science Monthly 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


From the Divine Oracles to the 
Higher Criticism. IV. By An- 
DREW D., Wuirte, LL.D, 


Describes the ‘relation of Bishop Colenso, 
Professor Robertson Smith, Renan, the Ital- 
ian Catholics, and Pope Leo XIII to the 
controversy, and foresees a reconciliation. 
Professional Institutions. V. Bi- 

ographer, Historian, and Litter- 
ateur. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Traces the evolution of history and fiction, 
and the derivation of other forms of litera- 
ture from biography. 


Apparatus for Extinguishing Fires, 
By Joun G. Morse, 


_ Brings the account down to the present 
time, with illustrations of the most recent 
provisions. 


Studies of Childhood. By James 

SULLY. 
Concerns the child’s moral nature. 

Variation in the Habits of Animals. 
By GertTrRuDE Crotty DAvVEN- 
PORT. 

Trades and Faces. 
ROBERTSON, 


By Dr. Louis 


Considers the influence of occupation on 
expression. 


OTHER ARTICLES BY 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, BasiL H. THOMPSON, 
Harry BENJAFIELD, M.D., and C, 
FALKENHORST. 

Biographical Sketch and Portrait of Ep- 

WARD HITCHCOCK. 

Editorials on The Prospects of Socialism 
and Sham Education. Literary Notices and 

Popular Miscellany. 


50 sents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 


Appleton’s Town and Country 


LIBRARY . 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


Each 12mo. 


Not Counting the Cost. By Tasma. 


This novel seems likely to be accounted the most 
ambitious work of its talented and successful author, 
The literary value of her work has been abundantly 
recognized, but ** Not Counting the Cost" is certain 
to add to her reputation and increase her popularity. 


Mrs. Musgrave—and Her Husband. By 
RICHARD MARSH. 


“A powerful story, with dramatic plot, exciting 
situations, sustaining the intense interest of the 
reader from beginning to end. It is, in fact, one of 
the most thrilling, interesting novels of the season.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 


In Old New England. The Romance of a 
Colonial Fireside. By HEZEKIAH But- 
TERWORTH, author of ‘‘ The Patriot 
Schoolmaster,” ‘‘In the Boyhood of 
Lincoln,”’ etc. 


The romantic side of colonial New England is 
pictured in this onan book. Mr. Butterworth’s 
intimate knowledge of his subject and his sympa- 
thetic imagination have given his work an atmos- 
phere which will delight his readers. 


In the Year of Jubilee. By Grorce 
GISSING, author of ‘* Eve’s Ransom,” 
‘* Denzil Quarrier,” etc. 


This novel has been recognized as the masterpiece 
of an author whose individuality and vigorous talent 
have earned for him a place among the foremost 
English writers of fiction. The plot is novel, the 
characters singularly vivid, and the story possesses 
an unflagging interest. 

‘*The best novel of the year.”"—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


The Mistress of Quest. By ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 


**A notable novel, written with all the ease of the 
accomplished story-teller.’’— London Globe. 

“ A novel that is bound to sustain its author’s well- 
merited reputation asa writer of forcible and fasci- 
nating fiction.”’—London ve ayy 2+ 

“A good story, charmingly told. A delightful 
novel for summer reading."'—M/inneapolis Press, 

A Study in Prejudices. By Gzorce 
PASTON. 

This striking and interesting story will be found 
none the less interesting because it questions one of 
the unwritten laws by which men and women are 
judged. i 

“A bright story, a tale to be read, essentially 
modern in conception.""—London Literary World. 
The Vengeance of James Vansittart. 

Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of 
“Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter .”’ etc. 

“A story of remarkable power and interest, and 
will add to the gifted author’s already high reputa- 
tion,’’—Boston Home Fournal. m 

“Interesting from beginning to end and will be 
widely read."’—Cleveland Leader. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A COPYRIGHT CONTROVERSY.* 


ONE of the international questions 
with which Mr. Chamberlain, as Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, will have to deal is 
the Canadian copyright controversy. The 
Dominion Parliament has endeavored to 
secure for Canadian printers the benefits 
of the manufacturing clause which was 
inserted in the American Copyright act 
for the protection of the sameclass. The 
Canadians contend that their printers 
ought also to be protected, and that copy- 
right privileges ought to be granted in 
the Dominion under the same restric- 
tions and conditions as in the United 
States. Their copyright act, passed in 
1890, in anticipation of the American act 
of 1891, is designed to promote the in- 
terests of the printing business in Canada. 
The Canadian act has neither been sanc- 
tioned nor disallowed by the Imperial 
Government. The Rosebery Govern- 
ment did not know what to do with it. 
It was a very serious matter to throw out 
an act passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment for the protection of a single indus- 
try. It was also a very dangerous policy 
to sanction an act which might involve 
the repudiation of the international copy- 
right arrangements between the United 
States and Great Britain. The Rosebery 
Government, in order to gain time and 
to avoid the necessity of an immediate 


decision, invited the Ottawa Government 
to send a special representative to confer 
with the Colonial Office. A representa- 
tive was appointed, and is now in Lon- 
don, having arrived after the downfall of 
the Liberal Ministry. 

Mr. Chamberlain, through the nego- 
tiation of the Fisheries Convention with 
the first Cleveland Administration, has 
established for himself in Canada the 
reputation of being an astute Imperial 
statesman, who jealously protects the in- 
terests of colonial dependencies. He is 
known to be already conferring with rep- 
resentatives of the Authors’ Society, and 
to be studying the question in detail. 
He may be able to propose or accept a 
compromise which will be satisfactory to 
Canada, but it will be a difficult under- 
taking. 

The Canadian Copyright act, which 
must ultimately be either sanctioned or 
disapproved, allows a foreign author to 
register his work simultaneously in the 
office of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
and to reprint it in the Dominion within 
one month of its original publication. If 
he neglects to protect his rights in this 
way, “any person or persons domiciled 
in Canada may obtain from the Minister 
of Agriculture a license or licenses to 
print and publish and produce the work.” 


* Reprinted with permission from the New York Tribune. 
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A license granted to any applicant will 
not convey exclusive rights, so that two 
or more printers may publish the same 
work without making any business ar- 
rangement with the foreign author. A 
license, however, carries with it the ob- 
ligation on the part of the printer to pay 
the author a royalty of 10 per cent on 
the retail price. The financial guarantees 
are so vague as to be practically of no 
value. The printer is merely required to 
give such security for the payment of the 
royalty as will satisfy the Minister of 
Agriculture. The retail price of the 
Canadian edition will be set by the 
printer without consultation with the 
author. This is the act which Mr. Cham- 
berlain must assume the responsibility 
either of sanctioning or throwing out al- 
together, unless he can succeed in induc- 


ing the Canadian Parliament to modify 
it in many details. 

The Canadian act has been strenuously 
opposed by the British Copyright Asso- 
ciation, by the English publishing trade, 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and by the Authors’ Society. It has 
been condemned as inconsistent with the 
principles of the Berne Convention, 
which were accepted by the British Gov- 
ernment forthe United Kingdom. Those 
principles were, first, that copyright 
should be independent of the place of 
printing, and every condition of manu- 
facture; and, secondly, that an author's 
property, when copyrighted, should be 
within his regulation and control. Un- 
der the Canadian act the principle of 
uniform copyright for the British domin- 
ions is abandoned. Registration is re- 
quired in Canada, which is contrary to 
the Berne Convention. Copyright is 
left dependent upon the place of print- 
ing, and publishers are licensed to pro- 
duce an author’s works without consul- 
tation oragreement with him, and subject 
to such arrangements as may be made 
with the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
without any adequate safeguards or finan- 
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cial guarantees. It is the abolition of 
private property in copyright. 

All the other colonial dependencies are 
intensely watching the result of Canada’s 
attempt to override the Berne Conven- 
tion. Imperial sanction of that act, with 
its license clauses, may be followed by 
similar legislation in Australia and other 
British colonies. Copyright will cease 
to be an Imperial principle. The Eng- 
lish author will lose control over his 
property in the colonies, and the interests 
of the London publishers will be seriously 
affected. The principles to which the 
British Government was unequivocally 
committed at the Berne Convention will 
be fatally compromised. 

So far as Canada is concerned, the 
Berne Convention has been accepted, 
with the privilege of withdrawing from 
it reserved. Great Britain’s action at 
Berne did not have binding force upon 
Canada. The British Government prom- 
ised to use its influence with Canada and 
other colonies, and did so. Canada ac- 
cepted the Berne Convention with the 
understanding that it could withdraw 
from it by giving a year’s notice. Its 
copyright act is inconsistent with the 
Berne Convention. But it has retained 
the specific privilege of withdrawing 
from that convention ; and the Imperial 
Government in disallowing the new act 
is embarrassed by that fact, and anxious 
to make a compromise. 

The Canadian Copyright act is not only 
condemned by the English authors and 
publishers on the broad grounds that it 
involves a sacrifice of the principle that 
a man has a right to commercial values 
created by himself, and establishes a 
dangerous precedent for the other colo- 
nies, but it is also opposed as a com- 
promise with a few untrustworthy printers 
who have no standing in the publishing 
trade, and as an unnecessary sursender 
that will imperil the agreement between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
There are no Canadian publishing houses 
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which have adequate facilities for doing 
business in London with English authors 
and publishers. Unlike the American 
publishers, who are well represented in 
London, and are constantly in the mar- 
ket negotiating for the purchase of 
literary property, the Canadian printers 
are not in the habit of dealing with au- 
thors or Jiterary brokers here, nor have 
they acquired areputation which entitles 
them to confidence. There are foreign 
reprints acts on the Canadian statute 
books which entitle English authors to 
12} per cent on the sale of their books ; 
and the Dominion Government is under 
obligation to collect that tax at the cus- 
tom houses; but the experience of Lon- 
don publishers and their literary clients 
has been most unsatisfactory. The re- 
prints have been sold in Canada, but the 
returns for the tax of 12} per cent have 
amounted to only $5000 in ten years. 
The London publishers have not been 
silent on this subject. They have warned 
the British Government that experience 
under the acts now in force does not jus- 
tify the expectation that business ar- 
rangements made under the new Copy- 
right act will be honestly conducted. 
Indeed, the text of the Canadian act 
discloses the inexperience of the publish- 
ing trade with prevailing business meth- 
ods. The printers licensed to produce 
books not protected by copyright secured 
in Canada through republication there 
within thirty days are required to pay 
the authors 10 per cent. This is below 
the current rates for popular works by 
authors of established reputation. Eng- 
lish novelists who are known at home 
and abroad ordinarily obtain in the 
United States 15 per cent and not infre- 
quently 174 or 18 per cent from Ameri- 
can publishers. The Canadian printer 
will only be under obligation to pay 10 
per cent. The difference in royalties 
alone offers a margin for underselling 
the American edition of the same work. 
There are, moreover, no safeguards in 
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the Canadian Copyright act by which 
the foreign author can have any assur- 
ance of receiving the royalty of 1o per 
cent. The Canadian Government is not 
responsible for the payment of the royal- 
ty. The Commissioner of Agriculture, 
in granting the license, is required to 
receive satisfactory assurance of the good 
faith of the printer. But there his re- 
sponsibility ends. The author is left at 
the mercy of the printer. The act does 
not even state whether the royalty is to 
be paid on copies printed or on copies 
sold. No payments are required in ad- 
vance, and all the business arrangements 
by which authors’ rights are ordinarily 
protected are dispensed with. In place 
of atrade contract with advanced pay- 
ments, there is an inadequate royalty 
without a guarantee. 

The real object of the Canadian act is 
plainly discerned by well-informed au- 
thors and publishers in England. It is 
to obtain for cheap, badly-printed editions 
of popular books easy access to the 
American market. This will be done 
under the pretext that the mother coun- 
try ought not to discriminate against 
Canadian printers, but should allow them 
the same privileges of obtaining employ- 
ment which are enjoyed by American 
printers under the international agree- 
ment. The Canadian legislator has acted 
upon the assumption that if copyright 
be a printers’ protection scheme in the 
United States it ought to be nothing less 
in Canada, and inferentially in the other 
colonial dependencies of Great Britain. 
If the act be sanctioned, the Canadian 
printers will at once be employed in 
issuing cheap editions of popular books, 
underselling the American publishers of 
the same works, and making raids upon 
the great market beyond the frontier. 
They would be under no restrictions re- 
specting the price or the form of the 
edition; they would be under no obliga- 
tion to consult the author or his Ameri- 
can publisher; they would be discount- 
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ing their competitors in the United States 
on royalties, and would do their own ac- 
counting and pay the real owner of the 
literary property whatever they liked. 
Without having a large reading public in 
Canada, they would be licensed to print 
cheap editions, which would inevitably 
be sold beyond the border in the great 
American market. 

English authors are shrewd enough to 
understand what would be the ultimate 
if not speedy results of a piratical war- 
fare of this kind. The copyrighted 
American edition, carrying the higher 
royalties and protecting the author's 
rights by adequate safeguards, would be 
undersold by the cheaper edition with a 
10 per cent royalty which might never 
be paid. The author's profits would be 
reduced from the falling off in the sale of 
the remunerative edition issued bya re- 
sponsible publisher. Moreover, when 
the author’s next book was in the market, 
the American publisher, warned by the 
disastrous results of Canadian compe- 
tition, would pay less for the new copy- 
right than forthe old one. The author's 
business, instead of being managed ex- 
clusively by American publishers of the 
highest standing, would be divided with 
irresponsible printers in Canada, under 
no bonds to pay even the reduced royalty. 
American authors would be entirely at 
the mercy of Canadian printers, who 
could sell cheap editions of their works 
in the United States. International 
copyright under conditions so unfair as 
these would not last many months. Great 
pressure would be brought to bear upon 
Congress at Washington to secure the 
repeal of the American Copyright act, 
and there would be a collapse of the 
present arrangements, under which the 
incomes of many English novelists have 
been doubled, and those of all other 
writers have been materially increased. 
There would be a relapse into the former 
conditions of piracy and robbery which 
were so discreditable to American civili- 
zation. 


English publishers and authors do not 
like the manufacturing clause, which is 
theoretically opposed to the Berne agree- 
ment, and practically an expedient for 
protecting American printers. The 
simultaneous printing of books in Eng- 
land and America is attended with many 
vexations and annoyances, which irritate 
and harass London publishers. They 
dislike the departure from the Berne 
agreement which has been made in the 
American Copyright act. For that rea- 
son alone they are opposed to the exten- 
sion of the same system to Canada and 
the other British colonies. But when 
English publishers and authors are con- 
fronted with the collapse of the copyright 
agreement with the United States as the 
sequel to imperial authorization of the 
Canadian act, they recoil in dismay and 
consternation. That result, they agree 
with one accord, must be averted at all 
hazards. Copyright privileges with 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, Denmark, and the British 
colonies may be in accord with the Berne 
Convention; but these are of slight im- 
portance in comparison with the agree- 
ment between Great Britain and the 
United States, even with the manufact- 
uring clause saddled upon it as a rider. 
It is upon the American market that the 
most popular and successful English 
writers depend for a large share of their 
incomes. 

The problem which is now occupying 
the attention of Mr. Chamberlain at the 
Colonial Office is whether the Canadian 
Copyright act is to be disallowed and 
vetoed on the ground that it involves a 
renunciation of the principles of the 
Berne Convention, or it is possible to 
effect some compromise through the 
intervention of authorized representa- 
tives of the Authors’ Society and the 
English publishers. Important consul- 
tations have been in progress this week 
at the Colonial Office, and various ex- 
pedients have been discussed. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with his lucidity of mind, 
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is well equipped for working out a prac- 
tical solution of this complex question. 
Any compromise which would leave 
Canadian printers at liberty to invade 
the American market over a frontier 
stretching across a continent would be 
detrimental to English and American 
authors and publishers. The United 
States'Government has ample resources 
for forcing the rejection of the Canadian 
act. The Cleveland Administration has 
only to empower the American Am- 
bassador to give warning at the Foreign 
Office that imperial sanction of the Cana- 
dian act would lead to the repeal of the 
International Copyright arrangements, 
and the present controversy will be at an 
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end. When the copyright agreement 
was made England, through Lord Salis- 
bury, gave pledge that American authors 
should have copyright throughout the 
British Empire. The Canadian act in- 
volves the repudiation of that pledge; 
and the example of one colony will be 
followed by the others, It will open the 
way for the abrogation of the agreement. 
A great moral victory, won after a strug- 
gle of fifty years, will be frittered away. 
No British Ministry, if warned with suffi- 
cient energy and emphasis, will assume 
the responsibility of inviting the collapse 
of international copyright with the 
United States. N. F, 


AMONG THE COLLEGES. 


WILLIAM L. Snow, A.B., a recent 
graduate from Wesleyan University, and 
a graduate of the East Greenwich Acad- 
emy in the class of ’89, will teach Greek 
in the academy next year. 


EDWARD B. VAN VLECK, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


PROFESSOR JOHN W. PERRIN, of Chi- 
cago University, has been elected to fill 
the chair of History and Politics in Alle- 
gheny College. : 


PROFESSOR F. P. Matz, Sc.D., Ph.D., 
of the Department of Mathematics in New 
Windsor College, New Windsor, Md., 
has recently been appointed to fill a 
similar position in Irving College, Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa. 


CLARENCE A. WALDO, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, has recently been elected to take 
charge of the Mathematical Department 
at Purdue University. 


ProFressor F. D. GOODELL, of Yale 
University, who has been in Athens, 


Greece, for the past year, will return to 
the United States in September. 


JouN A. MILLER, of the Indiana State 
University, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics in the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Ir was announced last December that 
Professor A. Kénig, a former pupil of 
Helmholtz, would edit the scientific re- 
mains of the great physiologist, consist- 
ing of the Handbuch der Physiologischen 
Optik, and now we learn that he will, 
besides, edit the late professor’s lectures 
on theoretical physics. 


PROFESSOR E. T. MERRILL, of the 
Department of Latin in the Wesleyan 
University, is in Florence preparing his 
edition of the Selected Letters of Pliny 
the Younger, which will be published by 
Macmillan & Co. He is making a new 


collation of Keil’s codices M and F, and 
especially of the codex Riccardianus, 
which was stolen from the Riccardian 
Library in 1832, but returned to Florence 
from England a few years ago, among 
the purchases of the Ashburnham collec- 
tion of manuscripts. 
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THE Board of Trinity College, Dublin, 
have further considered the appeal of 
the women memorialists for liberty to 
attend the lectures and examinations of 
the college, and whilst declining to admit 
women to the lectures provided for men, 
they offer, on certain conditions, to ex- 
amine them for special certificates. The 
women's association have replied by 
dwelling on the inferiority of such an 
examination to the facilities conceded to 
women at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
they add that they “ cannot but feel that 
these proposals are practically a refusal 
to grant” the assistance for which they 
ask. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish this 
month Zhe Elements of Geometry, by 
George Cunningham Edwards, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of California. 


THE first number of a new English 
educational magazine, to be published 
in July, December, and March, is an- 
nounced. It is entitled Zhe Prepara- 
tory Schools Review, and is intended 
as a medium for the discussion of im- 
portant questions affecting the education 
of young boys, being thus calculated to 
interest both schoolmasters and parents. 
The review will be the organ of the Pre- 
paratory Schools Head Masters Associa- 
tion, and will be conducted by an editor 
appointed by the committee of that in- 
stitution. Among the contributors to 
the first number will be the Rev. and 
Hon. E. Lyttelton, Head Master of Hailey- 
bury, and Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON, of the Firth 
College, Sheffield, has done a great ser- 
vice to English and American students 
of the classics by editing for their use 
Dr. Schreiber’s Aélas of Classical Anti- 
guities, published by Macmillan & Co. 
The plates are identical with those of the 
German edition, but the notes have been 
in great part rewritten, to their manifest 
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advantage, and many references to fuller 
sources of information have been added. 


THE London Speaker in an article on 
the meeting recently held at Oxford of 
the University Extension students says: 
“In spite of abuse and of ungenerous 
opposition, in spite of faults that are at 
least as obvious to those within it as to 
those outside, the progress of University 
Extension within the last ten years has 
been extraordinarily rapid. It has 
founded colleges at Exeter and Reading. 
It has established vigorous educational 
centres, with a fringe, no doubt, of dilet- 
tanti round them, but with areal nucleus 
of determined students too, in many great 
cities and in numberless quiet little coun- 
try towns. It has rendered closer the co- 
operation between the university author- 
ities of Oxford and Cambridge, of Lon- 
don and of Manchester It has helped 
substantially to organize the educational 
work of the County Councils, and to pro- 
mote the cause of secondary education. 
And by the testimony of university ex- 
aminers—testimony as conclusive as it is 
beyond reproach—it has produced al- 
ready a body of solid and valuable work 
which the universities have stamped with 
their cordial recognition.” 


THE new volume of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (Macmillan & Co.) will be 
Statistics and Sociology, by Richmond 
Mayo-Smith, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in Columbia College. 
The object of Professor Mayo-Smith’s 
book is to show how statistics should 
be used by the sociologist, and to give 
some of the results thus far attained. 
In each chapter special emphasis is 
laid on the right use of the method, and 
the ordinary fallacious and misuse of sta- 
tistics are carefully pointed out. The ob- 
ject is to furnish the student of sociology 
and the general reader with the most in- 
teresting facts, and at the same time to 
make him competent to judge of the 
value of the evidence. The material 
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gathered in this volume is all included 
under population statistics. It deals 
with the classification of population 
according to sex, age, and conjugal con- 
ditions, with births, marriages, deaths, 
sickness, mortality; the social con- 
dition of the community is considered 
under the statistics of families, dwell- 
ings, education, religious confession, 
infirmities, suicide, and crime; eth- 
nographic problems are dealt with under 
race and nationality, migration, popula- 
tion, and land (physical environment). 
The causes affecting each phenomenon, 
e.g., scarcity of food and crime, are 
carefully considered in each case. The 
author has utilized the material fur- 
nished by the American and European 
censuses of 1890 and 1891, which has 
just become accessible. The material 
will not be superseded for ten years 
at least. For current statistics, such 
as births, marriages, and deaths, he has 
used the averages for the decade 1880-90 
as being typical, rather than the figures 
for a single year. While the book 
is not a manual of statistics in the 
ordinary sense, it will contain all the im- 
portant facts about population, critically 
arranged and analyzed. The reader is 
not sent adrift among a lot of tables, but 
the relation of the facts to each other is 
carefully observed. At the same time a 
topical index will make the book useful 
as a dictionary of population statistics. 


THE two fellowships in classical arche- 
ology offered for the year 1895-96 by the 
managing committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens 
have just been awarded. The successful 
applicants were Frank C. Babbitt, A.B. 
(1890) and Ph.D. (1895) at Harvard, and 
Herbert F. De Cou, A.B. (1888) and A.M. 
(1890) at the University of Michigan. 
Mr. De Cou was a student at the school 
at Athens 1891-92, and for the last three 
years has been an instructor in The 
University of Michigan. These fellow- 
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ships, each of the value of $600, were 
awarded by a special committee, on 
the basis of such written evidence of 
fitness as the candidates were able to fur- 
nish. The showing made by the appli- 
cants was unexpectedly strong. This was 
gratifying, but it made the decision of 
the committee difficult. There were 
seventeen applicants, two of them wom- 
en. These candidates had taken their 
first degree at thirteen different American 
colleges; four had received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy by examina- 
tion; six had studied abroad. Fifteen 
were teachers, five holding the rank 
of professor or assistant professor. 
Twenty-four fellowships or scholarships 
had been held by them. Their studies 
had been carried on in twenty-one differ- 
ent colleges and universities, five in Ger- 
many included. Three applicants had 
previously been students at the school 
at Athens. All the applicants except 
four had done graduate work in some 
university of good reputation. In 1896- 
97, and thereafter, the fellowships within 
the gift of the managing committee of 
the school at Athens will be awarded by 
competitive examination. The examina- 
tion will be held, about the middle of 
May, at different colleges in this country, 
at Athens, and in northern Europe. Full 
information as to subjects, time, and 
place will be given in the next report of 
the managing committee, to be published 
in September or October of the present 
year. Special inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Professor John Williams 
White, chairman of the committee on 
fellowships, Cambridge, Mass. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN & Co. have just 
published an important little book called 
Graduate Courses, a handbook for grad- 
uate students, compiled by an editorial 
board of students, of which Mr. C. A. 
Duniway, of Harvard, is editor-in-chief, 
and is well worth the attention of any one 
interested in higher education. It com- 
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prises lists of advanced courses an- 
nounced by twenty-one colleges and 
universities of the United States for the 
year 1895-96. These colleges are Bar- 
nard, Brown, Bryn Mawr, California, 
Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford 
Jr., Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Radcliffe, Van- 
derbilt, Western Reserve, Wisconsin, and 
Yale. Mr. Duniway tells us that the 
primary purpose of this handbook is to 
furnish in compact form accurate infor- 
mation that will be sought for by ad- 
vanced students. Such students will 
consult it to learn what institutions and 
what professors offer courses in subjects 
which they wish to pursue ; what has been 
the academic career of those professors ; 
what amount of time is asked for each 
course ; what numbers of graduate stu- 
dents have been registered in the speci- 
fied departments; what fees are re- 
quired of graduate students; what fel- 
lowships, scholarships, and other pecun- 
iary aids are open tothem ; what are the 
requirements for admission, etc. The 
increase in the lists of gradute clubs of 
the various universities—clubs giving 
common social centres for advanced stu- 
dents in all lines of work—is a sufficient 
evidence that there is a growing solidarity 
among those interested in higher educa- 
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tion. This book emphasizes one of the 
salient features of that work, namely, 
intermigration. As is well known, a stu- 
dent in Germany, pursuing some spe- 
cialty, say Church history, will go from 
university to university, as he finds pro- 
fessors at different places who have for 
him a peculiar value in the different 
stages of the prosecution of his work. 
It is this which has given such catholicity 
to German university education, and it is 
exactly this which will be of benefit to 
our own institutions. Just so soon as an 
American student realizes that his enthu- 
siasm for his particular specialty will 
meet corresponding enthusiasm in differ- 
ent places, and that these may be used by 
him consecutively, and during a course, 
say, of three years, which would fit him 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
just so soon will he lend his particular 
energy to the betterment of the institu- 
tion in which he is actually studying, and 
so both university and student will be 
raised to a higher plane. We are sure 
that the present excellent volume, con- 
taining so much and so accurate knowl- 
edge in regard tothe subjects above men- 
tioned, is but the forerunner of a more 
comprehensive work, which, appearing 
annually, will be in itself a great incen- 
tive to higher learning. 





Notes and Announcements 


Mr. Henry C. LeEa’s new historical 
work on Confession and Indulgences is, we 
believe, now in the printer’s hand. 


THE two new volumes of Macmillan & 
Co.’s pocket edition of Charles Kings- 
ley’s works will be Westward Ho/ 


THE long looked for Letters of Mat- 
thew Arnold, collected and arranged by 
Mr. George Russell, will be published 
this month by Macmillan & Co. 


A VOLUME by Miss Nora Labouchere 
on book-plates of well-known women is 


about to be added to Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co.'s “‘ Ex-Libris Series.” 


Mr. W. ROBERTS is author of a vol- 
ume to be published in the autumn enti- 
tled The Book-hunter in London: Histor- 
ical and personal studies of book collectors 
and book collecting. 


THE poetical works of Thomson and 
Kirke White will be the next additions to 
Bell’s Aldine Edition of the British 
Poets, published in this country by Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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A COMING issue in Stone & Kimball’s 
“Green Tree Library” is Pharazs, by 
Fiona Macleod. The author is a promi- 
nent figure in the “ Scot’s Renascence,” 
and the story is a Celtic romance. 


Messrs. W. BLackwoop & Sons will 
have ready next month E. M. Church’s 
account of the adventures of Richard 
Church in Italy and Greece. The work 
will be suitably illustrated. 


W. M. RossETTI is preparing for pub- 
lication a volume of poems by his sister 
Christina which have not yet seen the 
light. His oldest daughter is preparin 
for her aunt’s admirers a Birthday Book. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish this 
month another volume of their new edi- 
tion of Pepy’s Diary, edited by H. B. 
Wheatley, being the sixth volume of this 
edition. 


THE new volume of the “ Rural Sci- 
ence Series,” published under the editor- 
ship of Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
University, is now ready. The book is 
entitled Zhe Sozl, by F. Hi. King. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLACK will com- 
mence the monthly publication of the 
reissue on Sept. 15th, of the Religzons 
of the World, by Principal Grant, who 
has added two new chapters on Judaism 
and Christianity. 


Messrs. GINN & Co. publish the Va- 
tional Course of Drawing, by Anson K, 
Cross, Instructor in the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, and in the School 
of Drawing and Painting, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 


IT may interest some of our readers to 
know that The Story of Bessie Costrell is 
founded on an incident that actually 
occurred, and that Mrs. Humph 
Ward has nearly finished another pork 
of fiction which will appear before many 
weeks are over. 


MEssRS, MACMILLAN & Co. will pub- 
lish this month Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s 
little book The Flower of England's 
Face. It isa collection of very delight- 
ful papers describing her wanderings 
through reg ey spots in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 


THE new volume of Macmillan’s popu- 
lar “Iris Series” of novels is A Ringédy 
Lass, and Other Stories, by Mary Beau- 
mont, with illustrations by I. Walter 
West, making the fifth volume of this 
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pretty series, so well adapted for summer 
reading. 

MACMILLAN & Co. have ready for 
publication a new novel by the author of 
The Raiders, S. R. Crockett, entitled 
The Men of the Moss-Hags, being a his- 
tory from the papers of William Gordon 
of Earlstoun in the Glenkens, and told 
over again. 


WE have received a new volume of the 
publications of the American Economic 
Association, vol. x., No. 4, entitled Poor 
Laws of Massachusetts and New York, 
with @ meee containing the United 
States Immigration and Contract Labor 
Law, by John Cumming, Ph.D. 


WE understand that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's famous Story of Bessie Costrell, a 
very powerful and intensely dramatic 
story of a woman’s temptation and her 
degradation, is about to be dramatized, 
and will be put upon the stage of one of 
our prominent theatres this fall. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have a new vol- 
ume of studies in history, economics, 
and public law, edited by the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia College, entitled Double Taxa- 
tion in the United States, by Francis 
Walker, Ph.D., sometime University Fel- 
low in Political Economy. 


“CONOVER DuFrF,” given as the name 
of the author of The Master-knot and 
Another Story,recently published in Henry 
Holt & Co,’s Buckram geries, turns out to 
bea pseudonym for three young Cleveland 
people, Laura Gaylord, Florence Little, 
and Edward Cady, who wrote these two 
tales in collaboration. 


THE London Publisher's Circular says: 
“ The value of the estate left by the late 
Professor Huxley is £8907, not a large 
amount considering the professor’s fame 
and position. The figures, indeed, afford 
a further confirmation of the fact that 
science or literature seldom leads to 
great fortune.” 


G. P. PuTNAM’s SONS announce that 
the “ Hudson Library” of standard fic- 
tion, heretofore issued bi-monthly, will, 
with the rst of August, be changed into 
a monthly publication. The first volume 
of the monthly issue, to be ready about 
the 1st of August, will be Zhe Jsland 
Princess, a story by Theodore Gift. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have just pub- 
lished a book on Arctic travel, called 
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Ice-bound of Kolguev, by Au Trevor- 
Battye. It is charmingly and originally 
illustrated, and one of the most at- 
tractive and readable of recent books of 
Arctic travel, and from the beginning 
to the end does not contain a dull page. 


Dr. A. CONAN DOYLE’s new romance, 
The Stark Munro Letters, is to be pub- 
lished shortly by D. Appleton & Co. 
This original and striking story is sup- 
posed to contain some experiences and 
adventures which have fallen within the 
author’s personal observation. The ro- 
mance will be handsomely illustrated. 


THE book of the season, just issued by 
MACMILLAN & Co., is The Alps from 
End to End, by Sir William Martin Con- 
way. It contains one hundred full-page 
illustrations by that admirable portrayer 
of rock and ice scenery Mr. A. D. Mc- 
Cormick. It is pleasantly written, and 
will appeal to those who cannot climb 
as well as to those who can. 


HENRY RUSSELL, the venerable mu- 
sician and father of Clark Russell, the 
novelist, is about to publish a volume of 
reminiscences. His recollections go 
back nearly to the beginning of the cen- 
tury. He has sung before King George 
IV. and has known most of the distin- 
guished writers and musicians of his 
time; and his memories, therefore, 
ought to be entertaining. 


MEssRS, MACMILLAN & Co. have just 
published a volume entitled Zhe Greater 
Victorian Poets, by Professor Hugh 
Walker, of Lampeter. The first part of 
the volume contains a critical account, 
with special reference to chronology, of 
the try of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Matthew Arnold. The _ concluding 
chapters attempt to estimate the influ- 
ence exercised upon these poets by con- 
temporary life and thought. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have just issued 
their annual catalogue of over 200 
pages. It contains many hundreds of 
titles of new books which they have 
published during the past year, and a 
very useful classified index. Those who 
are connected with colleges or schools 
will find this catalogue an invaluable aid 
in their special work, and librarians also 
in selecting books for public and private 
libraries. 


THE volume of plates by Mr. Ruskin, 
which Mr. Allen has had for some time 
in preparation, will probably be ready 
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about the beginning of October. The 
plates, which are taken from unpublished 
drawings by Mr. Ruskin, will be accom- 

nied with descriptive passages from 

is works. Mr. Allen will also publish, in 
the course of the autumn, a volume of 
stories for children, entitled Jacob and 
the Raven, by Miss Peard. The book 
will have numerous illustrations. 


In the September Educational Review 
the National Educational Association 
meeting at Denver, last July, will be rep- 
resented by two editorials and the fol- 
lowing five papers: “ What Knowledge 
is of Most Worth,” by Nicholas Murray 
Butler; “ Evolution and Education,” by 
Joseph LeConte ; “ Education According 
to Nature,” by William H. Payne; ‘“ Laws 
of Mental Congruence in Education,” by 
B. A. Hinsdale; and “ The Rural School 
Problem,” by Henry Sabin. 


The Unpublished Works of Edward 
Gibbon, announced by Mr. John Murray, 
under the editorship of the Earl of Shef- 
field, will comprise the seven autobiog- 
raphies out of which selections were 
made for the well-known Life of the 
historian, and which form a curiosity of 
literary history; his journals, 1762-64, 
written chiefly in French; his corre- 
spondence with his own family and that 
of his close friend, Lord Sheffield; and 
various minor items, the whole reprinted 
verbatim from manuscripts in the pos- 
session of the present Earl of Sheffield. 


THE Atheneum say: “ At Eretica the 
American School has discovered and 
cleared out the ancient gymnasium 
which lay on the slopes of the Acropolis. 
The principal remains recovered are a 
splendid beardéd head of Dionysius, of 
archaistic style; a well-preserved head, 
evidently a portrait; and several inscrip- 
tions, for the most part of the second 
and first centuries B.C. The excavation 
of the theatre has entirely brought to 
light the orchestra, the prosceniums, and 
the faradoz, besides six complete rows 
of seats in the cavea.” 


MACMILLAN & Co. have now ready for 
subscribers an édition de luxe of the 
complete works of Lord Tennyson, the 
only octavo library edition published. 
It is beautifully printed on hand-made 

per, manufactured for this edition by 
John Dickinson & Co. Each volume 
contains an exquisite frontispiece, some 
engraved on steel and others in photo- 
gravure, comprising portraits and views 
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of Tennyson’s country house. The 
ten volumes are bound in buckram, 
with the leaves entirely uncut, and only 
one hundred and fifty copies are printed 
for sale. 


H. CAMERON GILLIES, M.D., has just 
written, and the Macmillans have pub- 
lished, a book on the 7heory and Practice 
of Counter-trritation. The author in his 
preface says: “In the following pages an 
attempt has been made to trace the his- 
tory of an idea, with the object of culling 
whatever instruction that history might 
reveal, and in the hope of determining 
the direction of the lines of indication 
to the end of having a clearer under- 
standing of a very important branch of 
medical treatment.” The book is divided 
into two parts—Part I. Historical and 
Critical; Part II. Practical. 


A SHORT time ago, in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, at Westminster Abbey, Dean 
Farrar was presented with a silver salver 
by the chapter and officials of the Ab- 
bey, on the occasion of his installation 
to the deanery of Canterbury. Dean 
Bradley made the presentation. Dr. 
Farrar was installed in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, which was attended by an over- 
flowing congregation. Among the party 
who travelled to Canterbury with Dr. 
Farrar were the American Minister, Mrs. 
Bayard, Canon Wilberforce, Lord Fores- 
ter, the Bishop of Louisiana, and the 
Rev. Dr. Lubeck. 


THE Academy says: “Mr. John Mur- 
ray announces a volume of the ccrre- 
spondence of Dean Stanley, edited by Mr. 
Rowland E. Prothero, his biographer. 
It will comprise a selection from his 
unpublished letters, written throughout 
his whole life, to the members of his 
family, the late Professor Jowett, Master 
of Balliol, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Drummond, 
Dr. Vaughan, Sir George Grove, and 
many other personal friends. By per- 
mission of the Queen, many of the 
Dean’s letters to her Majesty are in- 
cluded in the volume, which will also 
contain selections from his poems, 
hymas, and occasional verses.” 


EXCELLENT pocket companions on 
summer trips are Mr. William Winter's 
books, published in such compact form 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. They have 
just published the third series of Shad- 
ows rd the Stage. It contains criticisms 
of Booth, Barrett, Irving, Rossi, Wil- 
lard, Mansfield, Miss Terry, Miss Rehan, 
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Mrs. Kendal, and others; but for once 
the charm of personality is not so 

as the charm of Mr. Winter’s words in 
such essays as “ The Ibsen Drama” and 
“Stage Influence.” The author's lan- 
guage is always felicitous; here, how- 
ever, it rings with a peculiarly clear 
tone. 


Gustave Flaubert, as seen in his 
Works and Correspondence, by John 
Charles Tarver, is the title of an impor- 
tant work which is to be published 
shortly by D. Appleton & Co. No one 
who is genuinely interested in literature 
can afford to neglect this much-needed 
and valuable book, It furnishes both a 
critical biography and, in a sense, an 
autobiography, for the letters permit a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
spirit and aims of the great realist. 

he interesting personages who appear 
here and there in these pages, and the 
author’s associations, increase the value 
of one of the most important literary 
biographies of recent years. 


THE long-promised Letters of Edward 
Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble will be ready 
this month and are to be published by 
Macmillan & Co. The Letters were col- 
lected andedited by William Aldis Wright, 
and are almost a continuous series from 
the middle of 1871 to within three weeks 
of Edward Fitzgerald’s death in 1883. 
The letters are printed as near as possible 
as he wrote them, preserving his peculi- 
arities of punctuation and his use of 
capital letters. The notes which are 
added are for the purpose of explaining 
allusions, and among them will be found 
extracts from other letters in the 
session of Mr. Wright which have never 
been published. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. have in 
preparation a new Advanced History of 
England, for use in se and higher 
classes of schools, by Cyril Ransome, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History and 
English Literature, Yorkshire College, 
Victoria University. This book will be 
“an advanced history of England,” and is 
designed to meet the needs of coll 
students who wish to read the whole 
history in a fuller form than it is treated 
in an elementary history, and of the 
—_— reader who requires a short but 
airly full history to which he can refer 
for information on the various historical 
points that crop up in political and daily 
conversation. 
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AMONG the novels now preparing for 
the early fall trade by Lovell, Coryell & 
Co., of New York, is a strong story, 
with an enthralling plot and racy treat- 
ment, from the pen of Mr. Edward 
W. Townsend, whose Chimmie Fadden 
sketches have had such a vogue in the 

st few months. The tale, which is to 

entitled A Daughter of the Tenements, 


~ will be in the author’s characteristic vein, 


and certain to be eagerly looked forward 
to. Another forthcoming story of note, 
from the same publishers, will be one 
from the pen of Eleanor Merron, entitled 
As the Wind Blows. It is said to be 
highly fascinating and romantic, and 
written with the sure hand and the fine 
eye for literary effects of a clever and 
practised writer. 


THE publication of The Vazlima Letters 
by Stone & Kimball the middle of Octo- 
ber next is a most important event for 
all lovers of literature. During the years 
of life in Samoa, Robert Louis Stevenson 
kept a sort of journal in the letters which 
he wrote to Sidney Colvin, and these 
letters collected form a most remarkable 
cpt co, His everyday life and 
its personal relations, the methods of his 
work and his feelings about it, all these 
are drawn as only Stevenson could have 
done it. At the same time it isa pleasure 
to feel that, although the letters are said 
to be very intimate in tone, Stevenson 
intended they should be printed, and that 
we need not expect any indelicate revela- 
tions of things too personal to be given 
to the public. 


MEssRS. MACMILLAN & Co. have just 
published a very important work on the 
Practice of Massage, its Physiological 
Effects and T: a Uses, by A. Sy- 
mons Eccles, M.B., M.R.C.S.E. The 
author thus describes his book: “In 
some measure it is a record of personal 
observation and practice, and while I have 
not attempted to include many modes of 
employing massage in the treatment of 
disease with which I have no practical 
acquaintance, and on which I do not feel 
competent to hazard an opinion as to 
their value or feasibility, I have at the 
same time endeavored to embody in this 
work the most recent as well as the 
earlier contributions to our knowledge 
of the ee ers —_ limitations of 
m e as far as they have appeared to 
aay = a established facts or lacoste 
vertible opinions.” 
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MACMILLAN & Co. have ready for 
publication a new book by Frank Bar- 
rett, with the following long and curi- 
ous title “dA Set of Rogues, namely, 
Christopher Sutton, John Dawson, the 
Senor Don Sanchez Del Castello de 
Castelata, and Moll Dawson: their 
wicked conspiracy, and a true account of 
their travels and adventures: the mar- 
riage of Moll Dawson bya sinful means 
to a worthy gentleman of merit; her 
second expedition with her former roguish 
companions into strange places : her atone- 
ment to Mr. William Godwin (whereby 
she renders up all she ever had of him 
and more) and selling of herself to 
Akgerine pirates and going into Barbary 
a slave; together with the tribulation of 
those who led her to wrongdoing, and 
many other surprising things now dis- 
closed for the first time as the faithful 
confession of Christopher Sutton.” 


PROFESSOR FRED W. Carp, of the 
University of Nebraska, has in prepara- 
tion a book on Bush Fruits, which is to 
appear in the Rural Science Series being 
published by Macmillan & Co. The work 
will include a thorough treatment of 
raspberries, blackberries, dewberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, dwarf juneberries, 
and other bush fruits less commonly cul- 
tivated. Cultural methods for each will 
receive careful attention. Botanical 
classifications of the more important 
genera, with descriptions of native 
species, and such foreign ones as have 
been introduced into the United States, 
will form a leading feature. Full lists of 
cultural varieties, referred to their proper 
species whenever possible, with brief his- 
torical and descriptive notes of each, will 
aim to show the history and development 
of each class of fruitstreated. Extended 
lists of the insects and fungi attacking 
the different genera will also be given, 
together with methods of combating the 
more important ones. 


THE next volume of Macmillan & Co.’s 
“Tllustrated Standard Novels” will be 
Ormond, by Maria Edgeworth, with an 
introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
It will be charmingly illustrated, and in 
the introduction Mrs. Ritchie gives an 
appreciative account of the career of the 
author of Ormond. The book was writ- 
ten during Mr. Edgeworth’s last illness, 
and at his special request, as a com- 
panion to Harrington. The author 
suffered greatly from mental anguish 











during the period of composition; yet 
the story, particularly in the early parts, 
is one of the most spirited and sprightl 
that came from her pen. “ Nobody,” 
says Mrs. Ritchie, “can fail to be struck 
by the spirit and directness of the open- 
ing chapters of Ormond. The character 
of the scheming Sir Ulick is sketched by 
a master hand. The self-reproach and 
simple, warm-hearted passion of Harry 
Ormond is admirably told with intuitive 
perception, and the ways of the people 
are indicated with a sympathetic, vexed, 
and yet amused tolerance only possible, 
I think, to an Irish pen.” Most readers 
of discrimination will heartily agree in 
this verdict. 


Mr. CEcIL SMITH, of the department 
of Greek and Roman antiquities in the 
British Museum, has been appointed di- 
rector of the British School at Athens 
for the next two years, in succession 
to Mr. Ernest Gardner, who has held 
the office since 1887. Since the meet- 
ing held by the Prince of Wales at St. 
James's Palace on July 9 the follow- 
ing additional subscriptions have been 
promised: £20 a year each for five 
_ from Mr. Alma Tadema and from 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.; £10 Ios. a 
year each for five years from Lord Eger- 
ton of Tatton and Lord Hillingdon; £10 
a year each for five years from Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Mr. Douglas Fresh- 
field, and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
The following, among other donations, 
have reached the treasurer since July 9: 
Messrs. Ng a 0; Lord Iveagh, 
Lord Savile, Mr. C. i. Leaf, and the 
Clothworkers’ Company, pie each ; 
Lord Wimborne, £50; the Master of St, 
a College, Cambridge, £30; Sir 

fenry Irving and Mr. J. T. Knowles, 
£25 each; Sir Joseph Lister, Sir Thomas 
Lucas, General Pitt Rivers, and the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer, £20 each. 


THE new volume just published of 
Macmillan & Co.’s “ Illustrated Standard 
Novels” is Mazd Marian and Crotchet 
Castle, by Thomas Love Peacock, with 
illustrations by F. H. Townsend and an 
introduction by George Saintsbury. 
Thomas Love Peacock, who was born on 
the 18th of October, 1785, began to pub- 
lish poetry as early as the year 1804, but 
did not make his first appearance as a 
novelist until he was more than thirty 
years of age. His first story—if, indeed, 
its very scanty plot justifies its being 
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called a story at all—was Headlong Hall, 
which was published in 1816, and imme- 
diately attracted a large measure of public 
attention. His last, Gryll Grange, ap- 
peared forty-four years afterward, and 
displayed an extraordinary maintenance 
of power in a man seventy-five years old. 
Maid Marian came out in 1822, and was 
very popular both in book form and as 
the basis of an operetta which Planché 
founded on it (without first obtaining 
Peacock’s permission, it may be noted), 
and to which Sir Henry Bishop supplied 
the music. Cvrotchet Castle, which Mr. 
Saintsbury describes as “ by general con- 
sent the completest and urbanest prod- 
uct of the author’s genius,” was published 
in 1831. 


THE Monograph of the Order of Ol- 
Fn by Frank Evers Beddard 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Macmillan), well exemplifies one of the 
most pronounced tendencies of modern 
science. It is a valuable addition to 
scientific literature; yet, treating only of 
the order of worms of which the com- 
mon angle-worm is a familiar example, 
it will interest few besides the specialist. 
This order is subdivided into some four- 
teen families, more than a hundred gen- 
era, Or more than six hundred species. 
In the bibliography there are more than 
six hundred and fifty titles, of which 
eighty-five are from publications by Mr. 
Beddard himself. The illustrations on 
the plates, and the fifty or more in the 
pages, are taken up mainly with anat- 
omy, which occupies also about one fifth 
of the text. Massive as the book is, 
there are places in the descriptions 
where it has the appearance of being 
too much condensed. From this one, 
an estimate of the probable size of a 
work on these worms to include those 
of the great extent of our earth not yet 
explored is somewhat startling. Every- 
where the treatment indicates that this 
monograph is from the hand of a mas- 
ter. It is certainly a grand achieve- 
ment. 


THE annual meeting of the general 
committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund was held at 24 Hanover Square, 
London, on Tuesday of last week. The 
report of the year’s work includes an 
account of the excavations at Jerusalem, 
which have resulted in the discovery of an 
ancient wall running south of the present 
city wall down toward the eastern val- 
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ley, where at a point south of the Pool 
of Siloam it turns toward the north. 
In this wall several towers and two 

teways of great interest were found. 
t is yet too early to say with any degree 
of certainty what is the age of this wall, 
and it is hoped that the excavations 
now being carried on will throw more 
light upon it. Herr Baurath von Schick 
also reports the discovery of a stair 
and postern in the old north wall of 
Jerusalem, between the Damascus Gate 
and the northwestern corner of the city. 
Another discovery of importance is that 
of a Latin inscription of the period of 
Trajan built into the wall of Neby Dafid. 
In the spring of the year Dr. Bliss, who 
is in charge of the work of the Fund, 
made a journey to the country of Moab, 
visiting Madeba, Kerak, and other places 
of historical interest, in the course of 
which he discovered remains of an an- 
cient Roman fort and a Roman town, 
which do not appear to have been pre- 
viously observed. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in preparation 
for publication this fall an important 
historical work relating to the Colony of 
Virginia, entitled Zhe Economic History 
A Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, by 

r. Philip A. Bruce. The author is a 
well-known Virginian, a nephew of the 
late Hon. James A. Sedden and brother- 
in-law of Thomas Nelson Page, the popu- 

-lar author of stories of Southern life; he 
is corresponding secretary of the Virginia 
Historical Society, and was editor of the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, and is the author of 7he Planta- 
tion Negro as a Freeman, a work included 
in the “ Model Lib: ” recommended 
by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. We believe that this is the first 
considerable work of any merit dealing 
with the economic history of Virginia 
that has hitherto been produc in 
America. The book should find a great 
number of readers among historical stu- 
dents, and it ought to attract the atten- 

tion of a still wider public in America and 
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England. The book will contain a series 
of chapters on the Reasons for Coloni- 
zation of Virginia; the Physical Char- 
acter of Aboriginal Virginia; Indian 
Economy; the Dovstegantnt of Agricul- 
ture, 1607 to 1700; Land-tenure, System 
of Labor; Servants and Slaves; the 
Domestic Economy of Planters; Impor- 
tation of Foreign Manufactured Supplies ; 
Shipping, Merchants, etc.; Local Manu- 
factures; Monetary System; Towns, etc. 


THE first number of the American 
Historical Review will contain an intro- 
ductory article entitled Hzstory and De- 
mocracy, by Professor Sloane, of Prince- 
ton University. Zhe Party of the Loyal- 
ists in the American Revolution, by Pro- 
fessor Moses Coit Tyler, LL.D., of Cor- 
nell; Zhe First Castilian Inquisitor, by 
Henry C. Lea, LL.D., of Philadelphia ; 
Count Edward de Crillon, by enry 
Adams, LL.D., of Washington, D. C.; 
Western State-making in the Revolution- 
ary Era, by Professor Frederick J. Tur- 
ner, of the University of Wisconsin. In 
the department of Documents will be 
printed two letters of Colonel W. Byrd, 
of Virginia, dated 1736 and 1739, respect- 
ing slavery and indented servants; inter- 
cepted letters of Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, written during his campaign of 
1778-79; and letters of Howell Cobb and 
B. H. Hall to Jefferson Davis and Secre- 
tary Seddon, in January and March, 1865, 
illustrating the relations of Georgia to 
the Confederacy. There will also be re- 
views of Hodgkin’s /nvaders of Italy, 
vols, v. and vi.; Stephen’s Life of Free- 
man, Pollock and Maitland’s Hzstory of 
English Law, Traill’s Social England, 
Lavisse’s Victor Duruy, Winsor's M7s- 
stssippi Basin, Thayer's Cases in Consti- 
tutional Law, Walker's Making of the 
Nation, McMaster's History of the People 
of the Untted States, vol. iv.; Rhodes’ 

tstory of the United States from 1850, 
Bigelow’s Life of Tilden, Prowse’s Hzs- 
tory of Newfoundland, etc., etc.; and there 
will also be a department of Notes and 
News, 
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Reviews. 


Men of Action Series. (1) Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde. By Archibald Forbes. (2) 
Wolfe. By A. G. Bradley. 

The lives of few British soldiers show a 
finer fighting record than that of Lord Clyde. 
Born in humble circumstances, and living at 
a period when interest was almost essential 
to a successful military career, it was, never- 
theless, given to Colin Campbell to rise by 
sheer merit and faithful service tothe highest 
honors. The long waiting for recognition 
tardily accorded, the unaccountable slight in- 
flicted by Lord Panmure, and the discourage- 
ment frequently occurring, failed to imbitter 
a mind cast in an heroic mould. He lived to 
achieve fame, to serve England during a 
crisis of her history, and to win the warm re- 
gard of his Sovereign. 

Of all the generals promiscuously selected 
for commands in the Russian campaign, not 
one had a quarter of the practical experience 
of Campbell. Many, indeed, had no experi- 
ence whatever of the active handling of troops, 
Yet, at the age of sixty-two, the steadfast 
Scotchman was merely a colonel on half-pay 
entrusted with the command of the Highland 
Brigade, and serving under men who knew 
nothing of war. The commander-in-chief, 
whose early service was also passed in the 
Peninsula, had since Waterloo lived an office 
life. During this long interval Colin Ca 
bell had fought with great distinction in India 
and in China, commanding his regiment for 
eighteen years, served at Halifax, Gibraltar, 
Barbadoes, Demerara, and Hong Kong, and 
watched the French siege of Antwerp. At 
Chillianwallah, as a division commander, his 
skilful leadership had materially aided in 
averting disaster ; at Goojerat he had largely 
contributed to a great victory. Such services 
did not, however, come within the purview of 
the Horse Guards authorities, and Colin 
Campbell readily accepted a position far be- 
low his claims in the army intended for the 
invasion of the Crimea. Kinglake has graph- 
ically described the all-important action of 
the Highland Brigade at the Alma, where 
Campbell alone of the British generals pres- 
ent evinced any tactical capacity. How he 
subsequently held vigilant guard over Bala- 
clava during the.terrible winter of 1854 is 
told in the admirable letters of Sir Anthony 
Sterling, recently published, where also will 
be found evidence of the cordial relations es- 
tablished between the brigadier and his 
French neighbors. On the departure of the 
Duke of Cambridge he succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Fourth Division. Twice the 
office of commander-in-chief fell vacant ; 


but it does not seem to have occurred to the 
military authorities to select their most ex- 
perienced officer for the post. Superseded 
by a junior officer, whose name was as- 
sociated with the disastrous failure of the 
final assault on the Redan, Colin Campbell 
obtained leave ; but, quickly smothering the 
sense of injustice, loyally returned to his divi- 
sion at the personal request of the Queen. 
On the outbreak of the Mutiny he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in India, and 
Mr. Forbes gives an excellent summary of 
the campaigns. Colin Campbell was now 
sixty-five, and half a century of soldiering in 
many quarters of the world must have told 
even upon his iron constitution. The over- 
caution which he displayed upon some oc- 
casions is amply explained, and detracts 
nothing from his military reputation. There 
comes a time in the lives of most men when 
we have no right to expect that risks will be 
undervalued. . 

As a historian of Colin Campbell’s many 
battles, Mr. Forbes has succeeded admirably. 
Where he has perhaps failed is in presenting 
a distinct picture of the man. The difficulties 
were, however, great and the materials 
meagre. Even General Shadwell, an inti- 
mate friend, failed equally. The reticence 
and natural modesty of the man have foiled 
the efforts of his biographers. In the will 
giving discretion to his trustee he character- 
istically enjoined the sparing of words in his 
memory. ‘‘If ashort memoir should appear 
to them to be absolutely necessary (which I 
should regret, and hope may be avoided), 
then it should be limited as much as possible 
to the modest recital of the services of an old 
soldier.” Herein, perhaps, lies the clue to 
the personality which shows dim in Mr. 
Forbes’s pages. Colin Campbell spent his life 
in the service of his country, and the sense of 
having been ever faithful to duty was his best 
reward. The army has no better example. 

Five years after the death of Marlborough, 
James Wolfe, the future hero of Quebec, was 
born in the little village of Westerham. Cons 
trasts in any other respect, the two had one 
possession in common—genius for war. The 
one lived to obtain the most striking victories 
ever placed to the credit of a British general, 
to rise to the highest honors, and yet to leave 
behind a tarnished name ; in honor unsullied, 
the other fell at the age of thirty-two, at the 
moment of a brilliant triumph which was all 
his own. Like Colin Campbell, Wolfe gained 
an early experience of war, serving as ad- 
jutant of the 12th Regiment at Dettingen, 
and so far securing the good opinion of his 
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superiors as to be promoted to a captaincy at 
the age of seventeen. A year later he was 
fighting at Falkirk and Culloden. Crossing 
again to Flanders, he took part under the 
Duke of Cumberland in the sanguinary bat- 
tle of Lauffeld. At twenty-three he was com- 
manding the 2oth Regiment at Perth, with an 
experience of seven campaigns. Promotion 
had thus come extraordinarily fast; but 
meanwhile Wolfe was studying hard at his 
profession. He had wished to make a tour 
on the Continent for this purpose ; but the 
military authorities proved obdurate. ‘‘’Tis 
unaccountable,” he writes to his father, 
“* that any one who wishes to see a good army 
can oppose men’s enlarging their notions.” 
At Glasgow he availed himself of the uni- 
versity, and found tutors to teach him Latin 
and mathematics, The British Army at this 
period was wholly untaught. Military in- 
struction, both of officers and men, never 
went beyond drill; and that contempt for 
knowledge of the theory of war which is not 
yet wholly extinct was then rampant. ‘*‘ Laz 

are we in time of peace,’”’ writes Wolfe at the 
age of twenty-eight, ‘‘ witha want of common 
vigilance and activity in time of war. Our 
military education is by far the worst in 
Europe, and all our concerns are treated with 
contempt or wholly disregarded. It will cost 
us very dear some time hence. I hope the 
day is at a distance, but I fear it will come.” 
These words were eminently prophetic. Who 
can tell the total of loss and of disaster which 
the British Army has owed to the neglect of 
training for war? Wolfe himself was to see 
the fulfilment of his prediction in the fiasco 
which attended Pitt’s attempt on Rochefort 
in 1756. ‘‘ We lost the lucky moment in 
war,” he writes, ‘‘and were not able to re- 
cover it. The whole of this expedition has 
not cost the nation ten men (though over a 
million pounds), nor has any man been able 
to distinguish himself except Mr. Howe, who 
was a great example to us all. We return 
to England with reproaches and dishonor.” 
The young colonel had, however, attracted 
the notice of the great Minister, who was 
growing ‘‘sick of blundering generals and 
titled incapables.” Pitt had determined upon 
the expedition to Cape Breton, and Wolfe 
was selected as a brigadier. Mr. Bradley 
gives an admirable sketch of the position of 
the North American colonies and their 
French rivals at this period, and his stirring 
account of the capture of Louisburg is ex- 
cellent reading. It was a deadly blow to the 
French cause in the New World, and to 
Wolfe the principal honors of the land attack 
were unquestionably due. ‘‘The hero of 
Louisburg,” however, returned to England, 
and quietly assumed command of the 67th 
Regiment at Salisbury. His health, always 
delicate, was now much broken; but the 
spirit of the hero was unshaken. He had 


told Pitt to “‘dispose of his slight carcase as 
he pleased,” and that he would ‘‘ much rather 
die than decline any kind of service.” Eng- 
land had a crowning task to entrust to him, 
and, overcoming the prejudices of the King, 
Pitt appointed him to the command of the 
forces intended to take Quebec and clear the 
St. Lawrence. How nobly the task was ac- 
complished Mr. Bradley has excellently 
shown. Patience, care of the troops, and in- 
stant readiness to seize the decisive moment 
have never been more brilliantly exhibited 
than by this youngest of generals. The cap- 
ture of Quebec was not merely one of the 
brilliant feats of arms in the records of the 
British Army, but was decisive in a sense ap- 
plicable to few of our land battles. Like 
Nelson, whom more than any of our heroes 
he resembled, Wolfe fell at the very moment 
of victory. : 

Among a crowd of names infinitely less 
heroic, that of Wolfe is too little remembered, 
and Mr. Bradley’s able monograph is a just 
and a needed tribute to the memory of a mili- 
tary genius as great as that of Marlborough 
and a career far nobler.— Zhe Speaker. 


A History of Newfoundland, from the Eng- 
lish, Colonial, and Foreign Records. By 
D. W. Prowse. With a prefatory note by 
Edmund Gosse. Illustrated. 


Judge Prowse has been somewhat slow in 
publishing his History of Newfoundland, but 
its appearance at the present moment is so 
opportune that one cannot complain of the 
delay. Misfortunes are always interesting, 
and few countries whose annals are limited 
to four hundred years can show a longer, 
more diversified list of misfortunes than this 
oldest colony of the British Crown. The 
feuds of fishermen and settlers, incursions of 
the French and raids of Sallee rovers, famine, 
fire, and scurvy were among the island’s 
calamities in former generations. Recent 
events at St. John’s are fresh in the memory 
of every one. The climax was reached with 
the political chaos of 1894 and the financial 
crash of last winter. Newfoundland now 
stands at the parting of the ways. Its situ- 
ation has two sides—the one economic and 
local, the other political and international. 
Never have the affairs of the island been so 
critical for its inhabitants, or so well worth 
the attention of strangers. It is fortunate 
that we should have an admirable survey of 
its history just when one is most needed, 

The materials upon which Judge Prowse 
has based his work are more ample than 
those which have been at the disposal of any 
other historian. In his quest he has gone far 
beyond the limit of printed books. The Brit- 
ish Museum, the Record Office, the library at 
Hatfield, have all been ransacked for docu- 
ments ; : 
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*The history of the colony .. . lies 
buried under great rubbish-heaps of un- 
printed records, English, municipal, colonial, 
and foreign, in rare pamphlets, old Blue 
Books, forgotten manuscripts, old English 
newspapers and magazines, and in the politi- 
cal tracts of the eighteenth century. The 
accounts of the defence of St. John’s against 
D’Iberville, and the gallant fight of Captain 
Holman, are from affidavits made before 
Devonshire justices, the latter to get tardy 
payment from the Crown for the powder ex- 
pended in defending the colony.” 

These fresh sources have been used with 
much judgment and self-control. Judge 
Prowse is careful not to submerge his reader 
beneath a tide of ill-digested facts. Each 
chapter is followed by an appendix of cita- 
tions from unpublished records, and the text, 
thus relieved of paraphrase and synopsis, 
rises above the flats of learned dulness. One 
would not suppose, a Priori, that the catching 
of cod could be invested with a glamour of 
romance; but such is the case. What the 
herring was to townsmen of the Hanseatic 
League, that, and more, the cod has been to 
the fishing villages of western England. 
Yorkshire in the sixteenth century probably 
made more money from its wool than Devon 
made from the Great Bank ; but the sea trans- 
mutes everything which comes from or sails 
upon it. No one was ever stirred by thought 
of the sheepwalks of Fountains and Melsa, 
but each cruise of a Bideford smack was an 
heroic adventure. Along with flakes, and 
curing-houses, and train oil, we hear of Bis- 
cayan and Spanish and Portuguese fleets, of 
gentlemen adventurers like Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert and Lord Baltimore, of sack, and 
sherry, and calabogus. Newfoundland went 
without a parson till 1697; but every spring 
brought its fishing admiral, who was expected 
to maintain order in the fleet and administer 
such justice as the colonists required. Judge 
Prowse has drawn a picture of this important 
official— 

“clothed, not in the dignity of office, not 
in flowing judicial robes, not in the simple 
and sober black of the police magistrate, but 
in his ordinary blue flushing jacket and trou- 
sers, economically besmeared with pitch, tar, 
and fish slime, his head adorned with an old 
sealskin cap robbed from an Indian or bar- 
tered fora glass of rum and astick of tobacco. 
The sacred temple of law and equity was a 
fish store, the judicial seat an inverted butter 
firkin. Justice was freely dispensed to the 
suitor who paid the most for it. In the ab- 
sence of a higher bribe, his Worship’s de- 
cision was often favorably affected by the 
judicious presentation of a few New England 
apples.” 

e are bound to take part with the colo- 
nists whom this despot harried and abused; 
but it must be confessed that Newfoundland’s 
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history loses much warmth of color when it 
passes into the constitutional phase. 

Judge Prowse’s narrative, from the landing 
of Cabot to the peace of Utrecht, is so inti- 
mately connected with Devon that it might 
serve as a supplement to Westcote or Pol- 
whele. Twocenturies after its discovery the 
island had less than two thousand inhabitants. 
The period 1713-1825 is marked by more 
serious colonization. It was in the latter 
year that the first resident governor, Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, was appointed. The 
population had then risen to fifty-five thou- 
sand. With the grant of a legislature in 1832 
Newfoundland enters upon its autonomous 
career, and its history becomes hard for a 
local historian to write. Judge Prowse is on 
his guard against party bias, but not always 
on his guard against patriotism. The leni- 
ence of some of his contemporary judgments 
will need revision in the dry light of future 
scrutiny. 

The subjects upon which Judge Prowse 
speaks with most feeling and vigor are the 
French possession of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
and French treaty rights on the Newfound- 
land coast. Every concession made to the 
French since their surrender of Placentia has 
been a source of annoyance to the colonists, 
who claim that the mother country yielded 
their rights. The Imperial Government dis- 
liked the Bait Act, Newfoundland’s great 
protective measure, and ratified it with reluc- 
tance. Inthe spring of 1888 Sir R. Thorburn 
proceeded to put the law into force, and 
placed Judge Prowse at the head of a fleet. 
It was while acting as ‘‘ Bombarde Admiral ” 
that he decided to write the present volume. 
The chapters on “St. Pierre and Miquelon” 
and the ‘‘French Fishery Question” are 
among his best. They are strong and a little 
ex parte in tone, but not unfair. The dis- 
grace of St. Pierre is wholesale smuggling, 
and so long as the French Government ex- 
cludes an English consul, it must bear the 
brunt of any imputations which are cast 
upon it. 

As in the case of most large works, a few 
slips occur. Surely Pope’s line on 
does not run, ‘‘ The greatest, wisest, meanest 
of mankind,” nor was Mirabeau the orator 
who exclaimed, ‘‘I1 nous faut de l’audace, et 
encore de l’audace, et toujours de l’audace.” 
Algernon Sidney is confused, p. 93, with Sir 
Philip Sidney. The former, born in 1622, 
could not have been concerned in any of the 
schemes which led up to the founding of 
Guy’s Colony. Again, love of his subject 
sometimes betrays Judge Prowse into exag- 
geration. Can it be said, for instance, that 


the destruction of the Spanish fishing fleet in 
1585—called ‘‘ the most daring blow” of the 
years 1584-88—was a more daring blow than 
the ‘‘ singeing of the King of Spain’s beard”? 
These, however, are small points, not to be 
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dwelt upon when we have so much to praise. 
frase Prowse merits the thanks not only of 

von and of Newfoundland, but of all who 
care for American history in its wider sense. 
He throws light on much which has been 
imperfectly treated, and discloses much which 
has not been treated at all. His work will be 
the standard history of Newfoundland for a 
long time to come.— Zhe Nation. 


The Natural History of Aquatic Insects. By 

Professor L. C. Miall. 12mo. 

It seems curious that those old. worthies 
Swammerdam, Réaumur, Lyonnet, and de 
Geer did more a century or so ago in deter- 
mining the structure and habits of aquatic in- 
sects than has been achieved by naturalists 
since. Systematic zoology is, of course, a 
necessity, and we are stronger to-day than in 
the past in classification, but, as Professor 
Miall writes, we have been neglectful in other 
directions. 

Technical tests and records abound, but 
the neglect has been in the study of the life, 
the functions, the actions of the creatures 
themselves. Live natural history, that is, 
with the specimen before you, is the thing to 
work up. It isthe most delightful of all voy- 
ages of discovery. The author is careful to 
warn the beginner as to the mistakes he is 
likely to make. It is well enough to be able 
to name your insect, but that is not every- 
thing, and how true it is that the man who 
will rattle you off a Latin name for an insect 
generally is at the end of histether. Suppose 
you do hesitate as to what is the name of the 
creature you are studying ; then devote your 
time to the anatomy of the insect. Do not 
expect to be at once the perfect entomologist. 
See how the creature is put together—that 
is live natural history—and knowing that 
much you are many stages higher than the 
mere collector. ° 

Having made your observations, do not, 
however, jump too fast at conclusions. It is 
not in one season that you may fathom na- 
ture’s secrets. Exercise patience, repeat your 
work. Even if you think you have discov- 
ered something, do not rush into print, for 
print leads too often to disaster. The idea is 
to be cautious, and always try to hold in 
mind the old saw, ‘‘ Greater haste, less speed.” 
All work, particularly entomology, is slow 
and difficult, and so are all studies in natural 
history. Hasten, then, slowly, for ‘‘ experi- 
ence shows that though many investigators 
fail at times, and though some fail altogether, 
substantial progress is made in nearly every di- 
rection. We now know more about natural 
conditions than was known before Charles 
Darwin, and almost infinitely more than was 
known by Swammerdam or Leeuwenhack.”’ 

To those who have given no special thought 
to the subject it might seem paradoxical to 
assert that, for the existence of the sim- 
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pler animals and plants, the water offers 
more advantages than does the earth. The 
land is fairly well crowded, so that the vast 
areas of seas, lakes, and rivers give very much 
more room for life. To walk, to creep on 
the earth, or to fly in the air, brings with it 
the conception of a greater demand of physical 
energy than when creatures float or swim in 
the water. The density of the fluid can sup- 
port, apparently without effort, the most 
fragile organisms. By means of their delicate 
cilia the water insects in their early stages at- 
tain motion. The amoeba move at will, by 
an act which is described as ‘‘self-flowing.” 
The protoplasm gathers itself up continually 
in the rear, and by rolling makes progress to 
the front. But they are not simple forms 
which live alone in the water ; many of them 
are highly complex. 

From the surface of the shallowest pond to 
the uttermost abyss of the deepest ocean there 
is life, and Professor Miall writes ‘‘ that the 
shallow waters are probably richer in living 
things of all kinds than any part of the earth’s 
surface.” Conditions of life in fresh or salt 
water do not differ so very much. We know 
the adaptability of fish, and that a degree of 
saltiness very much exceeding that found in 
the sea is perfectly compatible with animal 
life, because crustacea and insects are found 
quite at home in brine pits and salt vats. 
Nevertheless there are certain creatures which 
do not take kindly toa saline medium. The 
exclusively fresh-water plant or animal suc- 
cumbs to an overdose of salt, and that fact is 
wonderfully shown in the life history of cer- 
tain fluviate animals, by the suppression of 
their free swimming or ciliated organs in 
their larval stages. Not having any use for 
such, Nature suppressed them. She was not 
going to waste energy. 

A speculative question of vast interest now 
presents itself. Since both fresh and salt 
water are the homes of diverse kinds of in- 
sects, which came first—those living in the 
water or on the land? ‘‘ The aquatic insects 
do not form an order or a family, but com- 
prise a miscellaneous selection of genera and 
species from many families and several or- 
ders.”” But aquatic families of insects are 
rarely entirely aquatic, but include certain ter- 
restrial forms. Professor Miall inclines to the 
belief in the terrestrial origin of insects, and 
differs in that respect from many leading au- 
thorities, who consider that the aqueous con- 
dition of the earth was at the very beginning. 
The main argument used by the author is 
based on the necessity of insects having air to 
breathe—for it was easier for such at the very 
beginning to have found air on the land than 
in the water. A most interesting chapter, or 
sub-chapter, is one in which the author writes 
about the ‘‘ dominance of insects.” 

It is the wonderful adaptability of insects, 
their marvellous elasticity, which gives them 
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the power of existence. are able to 
drive all their bigger rivals, able to maintain 
and even to enlarge their territory, in spite of 
all competition. Because so common, they 
are dominant. Dominant species are found 
in continuous groups. There may be slight 
differences, but there is some trait singular 
to all of them. They can exist, owing to 
some special cause within themselves, while 
other families, less gifted, perish. Then, 
again, these dominant groupsare ‘‘ geograph- 
ically continuous.” Where they are they 
hold their own, but they must have more than 
that. If transplanted, they must, if they are 
dominant, still rule the roost. If there is to 
be a fight with the old established inhabitants 
of a country new to the incomers, they must 
conquer the old settlers, and this they do. 
In insects there are various grades of domi- 
nance. First stand, then, the diptera, and 
after them the muscida. Do not think you 
can lay your finger on an insect and say be- 
cause of this or that this small creature is 
dominant. You do not know what is the 
trait. 

Starting from the terrestrial origin of in- 
sects, Professor Miall describes the power in- 
sects have of adaptation to aquatic surround- 
ings. Some purely land insects, as the larve 
of the Tipulidez, prefer a moistearth. Some 
live in mud. Others plunge into the water, live 
there, and take their oxygen from the water. 
You may drown some insects, and not others, 

What is essentially novel is the study of 
what is known as the surface film of water, 
as far as it relates to insects which turn into 
account the properties of that layer of water 
which is on the surface. We must confess 
that the whole matter is by no means plain ; 
even more, that it is not easy of explanation. 
Take a tumbler of water, and fill it to the 
brim. It is then said to be full of water. 
But it will still hold a good deal more water. 
Drop coins into the water, or shot, one by one. 
“The level rises above the edge, and still, if 
due care is taken, no water is spilt.” The 
tumbler may be said to be “‘ overfull.” What 
can it be that restrains ‘* the natural tendency 
of water to seek the lowest level and to es- 
cape by flowing over the edge?” There is 
apparently only one reason for this, and it is 
that there must be a certain viscous quality in 
water, as in molasses—a want of what is 
known as fluidity. You can, under certain 
precautions, float a needle on this film. Heavy 
objects are beyond the influence of this sur- 
face film, but minute forms and of inconsider- 
able weight have their movements largely in- 
fluenced by this water film, for they can poise 
and live there if they please. 

Something else that aquatic insects make 
use of reminds us of the medium which serves 
the aeronaut. Insects make use of a lighter 
gas, so as to ascend. Both in the Dyticus 
and Hydrophilus the surface of the body is 
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adapted to receive and retain a pellicle or 
flattish bubble of water. 

There is the poetry of motion produced by 
that power some insects possess which per- 
mits them to skim on the surface of the water. 
They have a pneumatic mechanism which 
floats them, and they move buoyed on the 
water, for under them they retain air bubbles. 
In some of the beetles this air, clinging to 
their bodies while under the water, makes 
them look as if they were of burnished silver. 
They might breathe, too, from these affixed 
bubbles. 

We cannot follow Professor Miall in his 
careful study of the various aquatic insects, 
restricting ourselves to flies which have aquatic 
larve. First stands for importance, and for 
annoyance, the great culex, or, if you like it 
any better, that insect called the mosquito. 
Does it please us the more to expatiate on 
the beauty of the egg-raft and how beautifully 
and cunningly the mother mosquito con- 
structs it? 

Each egg is cigar-shaped, and as many as 
300 all glued together form a concave float, 
like a shallow boat. The upper part of the 
egg is pointed. It is at the bottom that there 
is a lid, and when the time comes the larva 
opens its door, and takes to the water. It is 
the concave shape of the raft and the air 
which float it. An enormous amount of non- 
sense has been written about the mosquito— 
of its having its own peculiar poison ; but its 
particular venom has never been isolated. 

The larve condition of the gnat is fully 
shown, and also the perfect case of boring 
implements the full-fledged female mosquito 
possesses. She does not alone do the pierc- 
ing, but has a splendid suction machine. She 
has not less than five blades of exquisite deli- 
cacy. There is one adjunct the insect has, 
which makes her piercing implements per- 
fect. With the labium the puncturing tools 
are held steady, and so applied to the exact 
spot, for what use would these be in a brad 
awl if it were not under complete control? 
Some maintain that the masculine mosquito 
can bite as well as his wife. Anyhow, his 
lancets are by no means well developed. 
They are clumsy. 

It is a pretty question why a gnat should 
bite at all and seek for blood. If it is the 
female who is vicious, she wants sustenance 
for her brood. But where did the initiative 
come from? There are gnats by the swarms, 
as in Labrador, on the tundras of Siberia, in 
the desolate Kerguelen Island, where there is 
no animal life. Mr. Miall thinks that the 
gnats originally acquired their mouth piercing 
tools for the purpose of absorbing the juices 
of plants. Having once tasted man’s blood 
the savor of it probably was never forgotten. 

There are 200 species of gnats. Some are 
popularly—or, rather, we might say, un- 
popularly—known as mosquitoes. But “to 
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the zoologist there is no species of insect which 
can be defined as the mosquito.” In Eng- 
land, some years ago, very serious charges 
were brought against certain visitors at a 
London hotel, because for sheer hatred of an 
effete monarchical government they were 
said to have brought mosquitoes from New 
Jersey to England. When the insect was 
caught, and examined, the innocence of the 
Americans was made manifest. The mosqui- 
toe were the regulation English Magna 
Charta gnats. 

At the conclusion Professor Miall summa- 
rizes his topic, giving the wealth of contrivance 
aquatic insects possess. It is in the larve 
condition that the wonderful plans of nature 
astonish you the most. The respiration of 
aquatic insects isa study of miracles. Attack, 
defense, they possess. All arts and devices 
are practised. In this study ‘‘the beauty and 
completeness of natural adaptations come 
upon us at times with overwhelming force.” 
Perhaps at times we may deem nature piti- 
less, when we know of the innumerable para- 
sites which fatten on their insect victims. 
There is something horrible in the knowledge 
of a fact of this kind that a parasite spares the 
vitals of an insect, lest it should perish too 
soon, protracting its life so as to make better 
provision and shelter for the pupz as they 
may develop in the future. 

But let us be careful not to speak as if our 
little plummets had sounded the depths of the 
universe. Those who have surpassed their 
fellows in the improvement of natural knowl- 
edge have always been the first to admit that 
what they have come to know is lost in the 
infinitude of the unknown.—New York Times. 


Feudal England: Historical Studies of the 
XJ. and XII, Centuries. By J. H. Round, 
M.A. 


Mr. Round has already made himself a 
Mame as a minute, cautious, and indefati- 
gable historical inquirer. This book will 
preserve and increase his reputation; and 

et there is a touch of the ridiculous about 
t. The game he hunts is often small, his 
zeal is not tempered by discretion. He gets 
into such a rage at workers in the same 
field! His pet aversion is the late Mr. Free- 
man, whose account of the Battle of Hast- 
ings is selected for special attack. In one 
point at least—and we frankly confess our 
unmitigated delight—he proves his case up 
to the hilt. He will not hear of ‘‘the excru- 
ciating name of Senlac.’”’ Now, true it is 
that the battle was fought about seven miles 
from the town, but everybody knows the 
whereabouts of Hastings, and so the /ocus 
is fixed without trouble in the mind. The 
battle-field had no contemporary name; the 
Saxon chronicle, with one of its picturesque 
touches, describes the site as ‘‘by the hoar 
apple-tree,” and the religious foundation 
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raised in commemoration was called simply 
Battle Abbey. The first to speak of Senlac 
was Orderic, who wrote two generations 
after. The word is of French origin, and 
was, it is likely, a later name for the hill ; 
and thus Mr. Fiseennn’s zeal for novelty led 
him to an odd geographical anachronism. 

Mr. Round’s criticism of various other 
points in Mr. Freeman’s narrative is less 
happy. Minute scrutiny is not ever true 
criticism. Mr. Freeman had, it may be, no 
distinct authority for stating that certain 
movements took place, and yet was quite 
justified in inferring their occurrence. He 
had perforce to piece together his great ac- 
count from a mass of ancient, uncritical, and 
conflicting authorities, corrected by diligent 
examination of the ground and discussion 
with military writers. He attained a very 
clear idea of the progress of events, so that 
having good authority for a great movement 
(a) and a subsequent and very different move- 
ment (c), he was justified in supplying the in- 
termediate step (4) from a hiat in one of the 
chronicles. ‘‘Oh,” says Mr. Round, ‘‘he 
confuses guesses with fact.’’ Nay, rather, 
he inferred fact from fact. Let Mr. Round 
construct a battle picture for us on some- 
thing like an adequate scale, and we shall 
then judge between him and Mr. Freeman. 
There are many scattered studies in the book 
of interest and value. Thus the attempt of 
the Irish family of Morice ‘‘to assume the 
glorious name of De Montmorency ” in lieu 
of their own, as having been originally that 
of their family, is ‘‘ shown up” in eight pages 
of trenchant criticism ; and there is an excel- 
lent account of the strange custom of the 
Cinque Ports, whereby the house of him who 
refused municipal office was in solemn fash- 
ion razed to the ground. These are but 
nug@, but it is in muge that Mr. Round 
excels. — The Speaker. 


Malay Sketches. 
Swettenham. 


This is the title of areadable book. It is, as 
its author says, nota volume of travels, nor is 
it in the smallest sense the record of a trav- 
eller’s experiences in a foreign land; it is 
instead a series of Malay pictures, both of 
scenes and character, drawn by one who has 
spent the best part of his life among the peo- 
ple he describes. There is something rather 
appetizing in the information which the pref- 
ace gives, that these pages contain no sta- 
tistics, no history, no science, real or spuri- 
ous, no politics, no moralizing, no prophecy 
—only an attempt to awaken an interest in 
an almost undescribed but deeply interesting 
people. Therefore this book will appeal to 


By Mr. Frank Athelstone 


the general reader who may not be particu- 
larly anxious to learn anything, but who does 
want to be entertained, first, last, and all the 
time ; if any instruction come unconsciously 
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with the entertaining, well and good. Both 
are found in these realistic—sometimes too 
realistic—sketches,— 7'he Outlook, 


The Book of Common Prayer in Manx Gaelic, 
being Translations made by Bishop Phil- 
lips in 1610, and by the Manx Clergy 
in 1765. Edited by A. W. Moore, M.A., 
assisted by John Rhys, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Celtic in the” University of Ox- 
ford. Two vols. Douglas: for the Manx 
Society. 1895. 


The Manx Society, which numbers barely 
fifty members, is greatly to be commended 
for its enterprising patriotism in making ac- 
cessible to the world these important monu- 
ments of a little-known branch of the Celtic 
family of languages, under the capable edit- 
orship of Mr. Moore, the author of a well- 
known and excellent work on Manx names, 
and of Professor Rhys, the distinguished Ox- 
ford Professor of Celtic, and now Principal 
of Jesus. The printing of these two volumes 
must have been no slight burden on the re- 
sources of the society ; together they extend 
to nearly nine hundred pages, of which about 
two hundred in the second volume, contain- 
ing Professor Rhys’ essay on ‘‘ Manx Pho- 
nology,” must have been especially expensive 
to print, owing to the number and variety of 
special types employed, of which more anon. 

The texts of the two versions are arranged 
in parallel columns as far as they go; the 
older version (which exists only in a single 
MS ) is unfortunately incomplete in parts. 
The translation of Bishop Phillips was made 
from the English Prayer-book of 1604, and 
where this Prayer-book differs from that of 
1662, the editors have very wisely given the 
English of it at the foot of the pages. This 
applies especially to the text of the Epistles 
and Gospels, for which in 1662 the text of the 
Authorized Version of 1611 was substituted. 
The editors believe that theirs is the only re- 
print in existence of the text of 1604. The 
difference between the two English texts is 
clearly reflected in the two Manx versions. 
Thus, to take one or two examples from the 
Gospel for the Monday before Easter, Mark 
xiv. Inverse 1 the text of 1604 has: ‘‘after 
two dayes was Easter and the dayes of sweete 
bread.”’ This is literally translated by Bishop 
Phillips. The latter version has ‘‘ the feast 
of Pasch and of the bread without leaven.” 
In the last verse of the same chapter the two 
earlier texts follow the Vulgate ‘‘coepit 
flere,” ‘‘ he began to weepe ”:; while the later 
version runs, “‘and when he thought upon 
this he wept.”” We may remark in passing 
that it is a great pity that the mechanical 
parallelism of the two Manx texts has not 
been more carefully attended to. The cor- 
responding passages are sometimes not even 
on the same page, and thus the advantages 


of a parallel arrangement are needlessly sac- 
rificed. 

* In addition to the texts Mr. Moore has 
contributed to the first volume a biographical 
notice of Bishop Phillips, while at the end of 
the second volume comes Professor Rhys’s 
essay, already alluded to, on Manx phonol- 
ogy. Both are of great interest, but the lat- 
ter is so highly technical that any detailed 
examination of it would be unsuitable in any 
journal not exclusively devoted to philology. 
We think that the whole essay would have 
been clearer if Professor Rhys had prefixed 
to it for reference a complete table of all 
the symbols employed by him, with a key to 
their value. As it is, he often has occasion 
to make use of symbols the value of which 
has not yet been explained. But, even apart 
from this, the alphabet employed by Pro- 
fessor Rhys consists of nearly a hundred sym- 
bols : if we include the nasal vowels, it would 
exceed that number. Now there is, as Mark 
Twain remarked, a good deal of human na- 
ture in man, and human nature, in these de- 
generate days, rebels a little against carrying 
an alphabet of a hundred letters in its head. 

We make one or two incidental remarks in 
passing. On page 83 Professor Rhys notes 
the curious fact that there is no native Celtic 
word for a kiss; in all branches of the Celtic 
tongue the word for kiss is borrowed from the 
Latin ‘‘ pax.” Are we to infer that, at the 
time when the Celts evolved their language, 
they had not got beyond the stage of bit- 
ing, of which kissing is said to bea play- 
ful survival? The Welsh word ‘‘ mopren,’ 
cited on page 62 (literally ‘‘turning-stick ), is 
perhaps the origin of the English word 
**mop,” which may then have been re-bor- 
rowed into Welsh in the forms “‘ mop” and 
‘*mopa.” Professor Rhys has rightly laid 
stress on the importance of the Isle of Man 
as a central spot in which many influences 
converged (page 177). Among the influences 
which may have gone to mould the Manx 
language, we are inclined to suggest that 
more attention should be paid to Scandi- 
navian, though we could not undertake to 
prove this in detail. Considering, however, 
the part played by the Northmen in those 
regions, that the Bishop of Man was at one 
time a suffragan of the see of Trondhjem, 
that the phrase ‘‘ Sodor and Man” still pre- 
serves the Scandinavian name of the Hebrides, 
‘* Sudreyjar,” or Southern Islands, it is hardly 
likely that the lan has remained unin- 
fluenced. Possibly such an influence may be 
traced in the growth, e.g., of parasitic con- 
sonants noted on page 143, which is certainly 
a marked feature in modern Icelandic. 

The whole subject of Manx orthograph 
seems a hopeless tangle ; and makes us igh 
for the historic orthography of Irish and 
Scotch Gaelic, which, though far from repre- 
senting the phonetic state of the spoken lame 
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guage, has at least an intelligible historical 
basis. The modern Manx orthography has 
been further complicated by the introduction 
of an English element, making confusion in 
some ways worse confounded. As to Bishop 
Phillips, it would seem that he adopted a sys- 
tem (so to call it) of orthography which was 
antiquated even in his day. It was this 
which caused the failure of the praiseworthy 
effort of this ‘‘ Welchman” to give his people 
the Book of Common Prayer in their own 
language. He “‘ made it ready for the print- 
ing, for the comfort of that poor Church.” 
But it has remained in MS. to the present 
time : because, when it was submitted to the 
vicars-general of the island, one said “* that 
he could not read the same book perfectly, 
but [except] here and there a word”; the 
other said ‘‘ that having the same book a day 
or two before, he could upon deliberate pe- 
rusall thereof read some part upon it, and 
doth verily think that few else of the clergy 
can read the same book, for that it is spelled 
with vowells wherewith none of them are 
acquainted” (p. xii.). Both the editors are 
inclined to attribute this verdict to the spite 
of the bishop’s contemporaries toward him, 
of which there seems to have been plenty. 
The reason they give is that they themselves 
have read the bishop’s version to living Manx- 
men, who found it quite intelligible. But 
this is no test at all. Had the bishop’s con- 
temporaries heard his version read, they, 
too, would doubtless have understood it, but 
the strangeness of the orthography prevented 
them from reading it for themselves. Pro- 
fessor Rhys testifies that Scotch and Irish 
Gaels can understand spoken Manx within 
certain limits. But we are sure that no one 
of them, knowing only the orthography of 
his own dialect, would be able to read a word 
of written or printed Manx. 

We have alluded to the opposition which 
the bishop encountered. His episcopate isa 
history in miniature of the struggle between 
Church and State, his chief opponent being 
the governor of the island. On the whole 
the Bishop came off victorious, and on the 
whole he seems to have had the better cause. 

Some curious local customs are referred to 
here and there in the biographical notice ; 
such are the practice of proving a will at the 
gtave of a deceased person, the use of bits of 
slate with the governor’s initials scratched on 
them as warrants, the superstitious obser- 
vances on the feast of St. John the Baptist. 

Professor Rhys gives an amusing account 
of the way in which he entrapped the natives 
into talking Manx with him: ‘‘ When I met 
— in the roads and lanes in places where 

was unknown, I used to ask them questions 
in Manx. They would invariably answer in 
English ; for Manxmen, when addressed by 
a stranger in Manx, regard him as taking 
liberties with them, [unlike] my own coun- 
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trymen, who dote on any stranger who learns 
a few words of Welsh. When the answer in 
English came, I used to shake my head and 
say in Manx that I wasa Welshman. There- 
upon I had an opportunity sometimes of 
trying my chance in a Manx dialogue, and I 
made some progress. Atany rate | gathered 
as much from the compliment, left-handed 
though it was, which the women sometimes 
bestowed on my performance, by exclaiming 
that they had never before known that Welsh 
was so like Manx.” 

Professor Rhys waxes pathetic over the 
probable extinction, at no distant date, of 
Manxasa living spoken language. From the 
point of view of the philologist and of the 
sentimentalist it is no doubt sad. Hut a 
tongue that has neither the support of a great 
literature in the past, nor of an energetic his- 
tory in the present, is at a sore disadvantage 
in its contest with one which has both. 
‘*The idiom of the Lancashire tripper must 
triumph,” says Professor Rhys. Fortunately 
‘the idiom of the Lancashire tripper” is 
also the language of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Bacon, and Milton. And an Englishman, 
at least, can hardly doubt that it is the fittest 
which survives. Manx is fortunate in having 
found a philologist so capable as Professor 
Rhys to record its living sounds before the 
finally die away. 

We conclude as we began, by heartily con- 
gratulating the Manx Society on their patri- 
otic and successful enterprise. — Saturday 
Review. 


The Heart of Life. 


vols. 


Mr. Mallock’s new novel is well adapted for 
making elegant extracts from; and the ex- 
tracts would not only be elegantly expressed, 
they would be fragrant with delicate senti- 
ment, and suggestive of profitable trains of 
thought. His novels are more or less com- 
monplace books, in which, day by day, he 
jots down reflections and aphorisms, notes 
on the events and tendencies of the time, and 
sketches of character. They are thus timely, 
and they give one something to think and 
talk about. But of permanent value there is 
nothing, save in a few of the reflections ; for 
the notes on social tendencies have been 
gathered by a partisan—a philosopher, too, 
maybe, but a philosopher who philosophizes 
after he has irrevocably taken his side ; and 
the characters are too much like interesting 
specimens, collected for an illustrative pur- 
pose, to weld successfully into a story. It is 
a serious book, The Heart of Life. No one 
can look on fiction as a light matter who has 
attempted to read it. Of the school of Mrs. 


By W. H. Mallock. 3 


Humphry Ward, appertaining thereto by 
its pamphlets in dialogue, and by the solem- 
nity of the central figure, it has yet its own 
characteristics—a bitterness of conviction on 
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the points where Mr. Mallock feels cocksure 
for one, grace of diction and subtlety of sen- 
timent for another. Mr. Mallock is a senti- 
mentalist who does not readily find a home 
for his feelings to-day ; and his fastidiousness 
and discontent give an interesting flavor to 
anything he writes, though they are not good 
equipment for a novelist. He very naturally 
endows his hero with them, but alas! he en- 
dows him with little else, unless it be a par- 
liamentary air, and a craving after sympathy 
for his shadowy personality. Reginald Pole 
is an aristocrat by birth ; he is a man of the 
world ; he has lived much abroad, and has 
had experience of English parliamentary life. 
These should imply certain definite and ro- 
bust qualities, but Pole’s only quality, of 
which a reader can be convinced, is his un- 
failing gentility. A genteel aristocrat! What 
a blow has Mr. Mallock struck at our ideals. 
He evidently started out with the idea that 
Pole should be no milksop, and went so far 
as to make him be in love with three ladies 
at the same time—but always genteelly. 
Number one, whose connection with him had 
been close in times past, is now married to 
an eccentric husband ; number two is a fas- 
cinating cousin, Countess Shimna; number 
three, a saintly young woman called Ethel 
de Souza, who flatters himtremendously. He 
thinks he is badly treated by all of them—by 
Pansy, because from her husband’s house she 
writes matter-of-fact and sensible notes in 
answer to his sentimental effusions ; by Shim- 
na, because she marries the wealthy fiance of 
her girlhood, after casting at Pole, as at all 
the rest of the world, some fascinating 
glances ; and by Miss de Souza, because she 
says, though he is the greatest man in the 
world, she loves him only like a brother. 
The selfishness of all three because they do 
not come and minister balm and healing to 
the wounded soul of this flourishing young 
politician is a terrible thing for his soul to 
regard. So he whimpers through three vol- 
umes—it is genteel and modulated whimper- 
ing—about the domestic hearth he would like 
to preside at, the woman who would sit there 
ever ready with the ointment, and the prayers 
he would like to say, but mustn't, because he’s 
an interesting agnostic. Fiction is always 
illustrated in the mind’s eye of a careful 
reader ; and Pole, till his shadowy form sink 
into oblivion forever, will sit kid-gloved and 
with spotless cambric at the grave of those 
old beliefs which go so well with a long de- 
scent, with a fine park in the west of Eng- 
land, and with office in the Conservative 
party. We are grateful to the delightful 
parson financier of the simple tastes, who, 
with a tale of investments in Australian mines 
and fourteen per cent, gambles away his 
friends’ thousands on the Stock Exchange. 
Canon Bulman is a flaring caricature, but if 
his awful fate be a warning to amateur de- 
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tectives of his order, we say good luck to Mr, 
Mallock’s mission. There are other person- 
ages, too, that give variety, piquancy, and a 
certain up-to-date observation ; but the gen- 
tility, the air of having the whole gospel 
of good society entrusted to him, sap the 
worth and the manliness of even so able a 
writer as Mr. Mallock. Zhe Heart of Life 
is, we suppose, the peaceful love of wife and 
child, and, if possible, the simple religious 
faith for which his hero was ever searching. 
On this, when Pole is not his exponent, he 
speaks with much tenderness and beauty. 
But life’s heart-beats have many meanings : 
he does not know them all. And they will 
always be faint and feeble where finicking 
gentility makes poor the blood. 


Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. Trans- 
lated by Helen B. Jastrow. Edited, with 
an introductory memoir, by Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr. 

The fine countenance which, with its in- 
tellectual and strongly marked Jewish feat- 
ures and its capacious forehead, framed in 
sable locks and eyebrows, looks out upon 
us with searching impressiveness in the por- 
trait prefixed to this volume prepares us to 
expect in its composition—what the author’s 
other works might well warrant us in look- 
ing for—evidences of no common capacity 
and mental force. Accepted as he had been 
in the school of Renan’s admirers as in many 
respects the natural successor of their master, 
—if not in the higher range of genius, at 
least in ample learning, in literary talent, 
and in philosophic insight,—his too early 
death, at the age of forty-five, in the height 
of his powers and in the midst of his many 
labors, has been widely regretted among the 
scholars of both continents. Evidences of this 
regret came, even, we are told in Professor 
=. sympathetic memoit, from distant 

ersia, where his great Avestan translation 

and commentary, in three quarto volumes (a 

noble monument of profound research, 

crowned recently by the French Academy 
with its prize of 20,000 francs) had naturally 
aroused much interest. 

The son of a poor Jewish bookseller of 
Lorraine, he graduated at a lyceum in Paris 
in 1867 at the age of eighteen, and quickly 
displayed an extraordinary ability in various 
lines, and particularly in the learning of lan- 
guages. He soon took rank among the first 
of Oriental scholars, and at the same time 
had gained equal repute for his general liter- 
ary powers. The English language and 
literature were as familiar to him as those of 
France and Germany. He edited several 
English classics. Deeply impressed by the 


poems of Mary Robinson, he translated them 
into French, and thereby, brightening his 
career by a happy gleam of romance, won in 
their accomplished author a sympathizing 
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and helpful wife. The fortunate union was 
not long to last. In October of last year, 
while he was busy with his multifarious 
duties of professor in two Parisian colleges, 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society, and editor 
of a leading political and literary review, Za 
Revue de Paris, his overwrought physical 
powers suddenly gave way. As one of his 
colleagues, Gaston Paris, wrote in Zhe Con- 
temporary Review, with the pathos of affec- 
tion: ‘‘Janies Darmesteter, seated at his 
writing-table, drooped the head, heavy with 
knowledge and thought, on his frail chest, 
and vanished from among us.” 

The seven essays which compose the pres- 
ent volume are of varied purport and qual- 
ities. Yet all but one have a line of connec- 
tion which makes them mutually illustrative 
and in a certain way like parts of one work 
—a connection growing, of course, out of 
the author’s character and studies, and so 
enhancing the value of the book. The one 
uncongenial essay is entitled ‘‘ Afghan Life 
in Afghan Songs” This is a curious and 
not very agreeable study of semi-barbarian 
folklore, out of harmony with the rest, and 
serving mainly to exhibit the author’s capac- 
ity for research in a somewhat repulsive field. 
The chief object of the rest, which comprises 
“The Religions of the Future,” ‘‘ The 
Prophets of Israel,” ‘‘ Race and Tradition,” 
‘‘Ernest Renan,” ‘‘On the History of the 
Jews,” ‘‘The Supreme God in the Indo- 
European Mythology,” is to proclaim, as the 
destined ‘‘ religion of the future,” the religion 
of the past, as it appears in the utterances of 
the prophets of Israel. He points us to 
“humanity unwittingly ascending toward 
the higher source, toward the misunder- 
stood masters of Christianity, ‘whose dis- 
ciples (in the words of Renan) we are, we all 
who seek a God without priests, a revelation 
‘without prophets, a covenant written in the 
heart.’ In turning toward these men,” con- 
tinues our author, ‘‘ humanity is not retro- 
grading twenty-six centuries ; it is they who 
are twenty-six centuries in advance. Human- 
ity was too young to readthem. But they 
could wait without fear, sure of the eternity 
of their creed, and sure that humanity, in its 
march toward the future, would be forced to 
retrace its steps to the mountain, and pass 
back from Golgotha to Zion.’’ It must be 
admitted that Darmesteter’s style, even as 
rendered by Miss Jastrow in good idiomatic 
English, is sometimes obscure ; but the ob- 
scurity usually indicates a depth of thought 
which is worth the effort of fathoming. Oc- 
casionally, however, his ideas, like those of 
most rapid writers, become involved, as 
when, in his essay on “‘ Race and Tradition,” 
he undertakes to distinguish between tradi- 
tion and language as evidences of race, for- 
‘getting that language is itself a tradition. 
But such lapses in logic are rare. The book 
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is one which well deserves the attention of 
scholars in general, and of Biblical students 
in especial, who will read it with due ap- 
preciation of its learning and lofty thoughts, 
and with just allowance for the preposses- 
sions of heredity—one does not like to say 
prejudices of race—which are apparent in it. 
— The Critic. 


Major Sw Rennell and the Rise of Modern 
English Geography. By Clements R. Mark- 
ham. Macmillan & Co, 1895. (The Cen- 
tury Science Series.) 8vo. pp. 232. 

It is a singular fact that Great Britain, with 
possessions in every part of the world, should 
have produced so few geographers. She has 
sent out a host of distinguished explorers who 
have added vastly to our knowledge of the 
earth, but the task of constructing ‘‘ the mother 
of all the sciences” has been left mainly 
to Continental scholars. Had not the subject 
of this biography been incapacitated early in 
life from active service, it is not impossible 
that England might have had to wait another 
half century for a great scientific geographer. 
The story of Major Rennell’s uneventful 
career is quickly told. He was born in 1742, 
and enlisted in the navy as a midshipman at 
the age of thirteen. In 1763 he entered the 
service of the East India Company and was 
made Surveyor-General of Bengal. Badly 
wounded in a fight with the natives in 1766 
(not 1776, as Mr. Markham incorrectly states), 
his constitution was permanently injured. 
This and his arduous labors in connection 
with his field survey compelled his retirement 
in 1777. The remainder of his life was spent 
in London, where he won for himself by his 
maps and his writings the place of ‘‘ leading 
geographer in England, if not in Europe, for 
a period of fifty years.” He died in 1830 and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Major Rennell had this immense advantage 
over many other great geographers, D’Anville 
and Ritter, for instance, that he had been a 
surveyor, both afloat and ashore, before he 
devoted himself to the study of geography as 
ascience. Much of his work, therefore, has 
a value beyond that of a mere contribution to 
knowledge. His investigation of the Atlantic 
currents, for example, by which he became 
the ‘father of oceanography,” distinctly 
diminished the perils of navigation. It was 
he, it may be added, who first conceived of 
the Gulf Stream as ‘‘an immense river de- 
scending from a higher level into a plain.” 
His first important published work was a 
Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, which passed 
quickly to a second and third edition by 
1793, and gained for him the Copley Medal 
of the Royal Society. Following this was 
his Geography of Herodotus, which, to- 
gether with the ‘Illustrations’ of the Anab- 
asis, was part of a contemplated great work 
on the Comparative Geography of Western 
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Asia, for which he gathered all the materials, 
but which he did not live to complete. In 
addition to these and other books, he con- 
tributed papers to learned societies, besides 
aiding the various exploring expeditions of 
his day. He was especially interested in 
Mungo Park’s travels, and he prepared the 
map which accompanied Park’s account of 
them. 

It is hardly —— say that no one is 
so well fitted as Mr. Markham to be Major 
Rennell’s biographer. He is in full sympathy 
with the latter’s pursuits, and has the requisite 
knowledge to enable him to put a just estimate 
on what he accomplished. In fact, the book 
is more than a biography; it is a condensed 
history of geography, with sketches of dis- 
tinguished geographers from Strabo down to 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. His abundant knowl- 
edge, indeed, leads Mr. Markham to be 
needlessly exact in minute, especially genea- 
logical, details. Occasionally he errs in taste, 
as, for instance, when, mentioning by name 
some relatives of Mrs. Rennell’s, he says, 
**the s lived ina very expensive style, and 
Mr. drove a four-in-hand, so that when he 
died, in 1790, he left his property much em- 
barrassed.” Apart from these petty blem- 
ishes, he has produced a valuable book, and 
one as interesting as the nature of the subject 
would permit. A useful index is appended, 
but we miss, what would have been even 
more desirable, a chronological list of Major 
Rennell’s works.— The Nation. 








A History of the Art of Bookbinding. By 
W. Salt Brassington. 


In a short preface Mr. Brassington in- 
forms his readers that his work is based upon 
a little book, by the late John Hannet, en- 
titled An Inquiry into the Nature and Form 
of the Books of the Ancients, and that it was 
at the latter’s request that he undertook to 
revise and rewrite it in the shape of the 
volume now before us. For which reason he 
modestly describes himself as the editor, 
though it would appear, to all intents and 
purposes, the history in its present form is 
practically a new one. It is difficult to give, 
within the limits of a review, any idea of the 
wide scope and great interest of this inquiry 
into an important branch of book-lore. Mr. 
Brassington, in his thoroughness of aim, has 
even added a long dissertation upon the books 
of ancient times, which, though themselves 
innocent of binding, were the forerunners of 
the leather-bound and gold-tooled folios upon 
our library shelves; and he passes in review 
every form of document, from the carved 
bones of the palzolithic age, and the hiero- 
glyph-covered stones of Egypt, down to the 
rolls of the Roman poets, and the ivory dip- 
tychs of wealthy consuls. Diptychs might 
themselves almost be described as a form of 
binding; at any rate, they were sometimes 
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used for that purpose by those into whose 
hands they had fallen in a later age. It was 
not until the fourth century that the flat book 
definitely began to supersede the rolled manu- 
script, and the necessity of covering it with 
outside boards offered an opportunity for artis- 
tic display. Curiously enough, to judge from 
specimens still extant, the process known as 
“forwarding” has been always the same 
from the very first, varying only in the use 
of some materials; but the difference in the 
outer binding is extremely marked between 
the successive stages at which the art of 
bookbinding arrived. The splendor of the 
outward covering of the book may be said to 
vary with the intrinsic value of its contents. 
The beautiful manuscript copies of the Gos- 
pel—gifts to the early Church from Byzan- 
tine emperors—not unnaturally were clothed 
in coverings worthy of their costly prepara- 
tion. ‘‘ Byzantine coatings,” as they were 
called, were principally of metal—gold, sil- 
ver, or copper-gilt—in which jewels were 
embedded as massive as they were gor- 
geous. The printed book of to-day, produced 
cheaply in its thousands, is rarely deserving 
of such consideration on the part of its owner. 

All things considered, the age of the great- 
est splendor in bindings was the Carolingian 
period, when goldsmiths, workers in enamel, 
in precious stones, and in ivory, vied with 
each other in producing magnificent cases for 
the manuscripts issued to the world by the 
Eastern monasteries. Not far behind the rest 
of Europe at this time was the Celtic Church 
in Ireland, and there are still preserved some 
exquisite specimens of the cases, or ‘‘ book- 
shrines,” in which the manuscripts of the 
Irish scribes were kept. Nearly all the mo- 
nastic bookbinding, to which the author de- 
votes a most interesting chapter, seems to- 
have been of a rather ponderous kind—though 
indeed, this characteristic was not confined 
to religious books, and there is a curious 
story of the injury which Petrarch inflicted on 
one of his legs by the constant weight of a 
volume of Cicero. Some lighter material was 
wanted, and for a long time velvet, damasks, 
and cloth disputed the place with leather. A 
beautiful specimen of velvet binding, in the 
shape of a prayer-book, belonging to Mar- 
guerite, wife of James IV. of Scotland, forms 
one of the illustrations of this book. It is 
rather strange that leather should have taken 
so long a time in finding recognition as the 
material, par excellence, for bookbinding. In 
the early part of the fifteenth century work- 
ing in leather had already attained to the 
position of a high art; and its use in other re- 
spects for curtains and carpets, as well as 
hanging draperies, was much more universal 
than it is to-day. It is pleasant to learn that 
in the twelfth century England took the lead 
of all Continental nations in stamped-leather 
bindings. Winchester, London, Durham, 
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Qxford, and York were all producing tooled- 
leather bindings—blind-tooled, for gold-tool- 
ing had not yet been born at Venice—of very 
considerable merit; of a merit so well recog- 
nized, indeed, that there existed a distinct 
English school at that time, which was des- 
tined to exercise no little influence upon 
Continental craft. The specimens, of which 
the author gives illustrations, certainly im- 
press one with the idea of a very advanced 
artistic feeling, and inspire a lively regret that 
so few of the results of this industry have es- 
caped the ravages of time. Unfortunately, 
time was not the only enemy with which 
they had to contend. On the Continent Mat- 
thias Corvinus, King of Hungary, collected 
before his death in 1490 the magnificent li- 
brary of fifty thousand manuscripts and books 
in the most costly bindings and cases that art 
could devise. Solyman II. laid siege to Buda 
in 1526, and when the Turkish soldiers took 
it by assault, the library disappeared—the 
manuscripts by fire, their coverings, bereft of 
their ornaments and jewels, torn to pieces. 
Nor was the iconoclastic zeal of the Chris- 
tian a whit behind the barbarity of the Turk 
in the work of devastation. The Reforma- 
tion in England meant nothing less than the 
wholesale destruction of all the great libraries 
which had been collected with such pains and 
care. Of the magnificent library given to 
Oxford by Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
hardly a volume was left. Naturally, with 
the quick multiplication of books which be- 
gan upon the introduction of printing, the 
bookbinders’ art found at once greater em- 
ployment and less incentive to excellence, 
the quantity of bindings detracting from their 
quality. Nevertheless, the standard was still 
a high one, and the value of books, and the 
comparative rarity which they yet enjoyed, 
are testified to by the curious practice, which 
for a long time obtained in England, of keep- 
ing them in chains. There are still some 
places, chiefly churches, whose old book- 
shelves may be seen to which the contents 
are fastened, each with a long chain. Evi- 
dently in those days, as now, the student was 
not alwaysa student pour /e bon motif. Among 
other forms of bookbinding which now be- 
long only to the past may be counted em- 
broidery. The least artistic and the least 
satisfactory, one would have thought, in use; 
and one learns with surprise that so eminent 
a book-lover as Bacon, Lord Verulam, re- 
garded it with special favor. The most im- 
portant revolution in leather binding was the 
introduction of gold-tooling, first practised at 
the press founded at Venice in 1489 by the 
famous Aldus. Gold-tooling upon leather 
was practically the last word in bookbinding, 
and in spite of the march of time and im- 
provement in appliances no artistic advance 
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has yet been made upon some of the volumes 
that date from the Aldine Press. Thanks to 
those magnificent patrons Jean Grolier and 
Maioli this new departure in leather-work 
speedily attained a position from which it has 
never been deposed. In France, owing to 
Grolier’s indefatigable zeal as a collector and 
binder, the art of gold-tooling grew apace, 
and under the fostering care of such patrons 
as Henri II., Catherine dei Medici, Dianne 
de Poytiers, and a host of others, the gelden 
age of bookbinding set in. Roughly speak- 
ing, one may say that the bookbinder’s art 
reached its zenith in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. To France also belonged 
Le Gascon—no unworthy successor to the 
two Eves, whose work is still the glory of 
what our author sometimes calls the “ biblio- 
pegistic art.” 

Of later English work, from that of Roger 
Payne at the end of the last century to the 
bindings devised by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
of our own day, the author renders a very 
pleasant and sympathetic account, He has 
also a good word to say for the great im- 
provement, from an artistic point of view, 
which has been made of late years in the 
designing of stamped-cloth bindings, an im- 
provement, by the way, which is as yet by 
no means general. Even cheap cloth covers 
have their artistic possibilities, a fact which 
publishers seem slow to recognize. Mr. 
Brassington shows pretty clearly that he is 
rather hopeful with regard to the future of 
the art which he chronicles. It is not easy 
to share his sanguine opinion. It seems to 
us that the palmy days of bookbinding are 
necessarily over, and that its best efforts must 
be smothered in the enormous mass of ill- 
clothed literature which now fills our libraries. 
The great majority of people to-day buy books 
toread, nottokeep. Here and there a wealthy 
book-collector may like to put his possessions 
into better dresses than the book-trade usually 
provides; Lut even in his case, as a rule, no 
invidious distinction is made between book 
and book, and his volumes are re-bound by 
hundreds at a time. The real art of book- 
binding can only find expression now and 
then in a chance presentation copy,—possibly 
of some one’s ‘‘minor poems.” If anything 
could help to revive an interest in the craft, 
it would surely be such a history of it as Mr. 
Brassington now gives us. We cannot suffi- 
ciently congratulate him on the way he has 
succeeded in condensing in one volume so 
voluminous a subject. His history is not 
only valuable from a technical and historical 
point of view, but also extremely readable. 
It is very fully illustrated with excellent draw- 
ings of the most interesting specimens of 
various styles.— Zhe Spectator. 
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Books of the Month. 


AnsTEY.—Lyre and Lancet. A a in 
Scenes. y F. Anstey, author of ‘“ Vice 


Versa,” ‘‘ Voces Populi,” etc. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Appleby’s Handbook of Machinery. Sec- 
tion VI, Part A. Mining Machinery. pp. 
62. 8vo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Balzac, Complete Works of. Edited by 
George Saintsbury. New volume. Vol. 
Ill. At the Sign of the Cat and Racket 
(La Maison du Chat-qui-Pelote). Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell. With a preface by 
George Saintsbury, and 3 illustrations 
etched and drawn by W. Boucher. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 12mo. Silk, gilt top. pp. 
xii -+ 277. $1.50. 


Banks.—T he Saloon-keeper’s Ledger. A 
Series of Temperance Revival Discourses. 
By the Rev. Louis A. Banks, D.D. With 
an introduction by the Rev. Theodore L. 
Cuyler,D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 129. 


Bates. — Bunch-Grass Stories. By Mrs. 
Lindon W. Bates, author of “A Blind 
Lead.” (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 268. $1.25. 


BELDEN.—Fate at the Door. By Jessie 
Van Zile Belden. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Bierce.—Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
By Ambrose Bierce. (Lovell, Coryell & 
Co.) 12mo. Paper. 50 cents. 


Black’s Guide to Ireland. Illustrated with 
maps and plans. Twenty-second edition. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Burns.—Glossary of Technical Terms 
used in Architecture and the Building 
Trades. By G. J. Burns, B.Sc. 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 136. $1.40. 


Cambridge Natural Science Manuals. 
Physical Series. General editor, R. T. 
Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S. Solution and 
Electrolysis. By William Cecil Dampier 
Whetham, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. viii + 296. $1.90, met. 

Cambridge Historical Series. Edited by 
G. W. Prothero, Litt.D. New volume. 
The History of the Australasian Colo- 
nies (from their Foundations to the Year 
1893). By Edward Jenks, M.A. With 
Maps. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. xvi + 352. $1.60, met. 


Carver.—The Ethical Basis of Distribu- 


tion and its Application to Taxation. 
By T. N. Carver, Oberlin College. (Zhe 
American Academy of Politicaland Social 
Science, No. 152.) 8vo. Papercover, 25 
cents. 


CayLey. — The Collected Mathematical 


Papers of Arthur Cayley, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
late Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics in the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. III. (Macmillan & Co.) (Cambridge, 
at the University Press.) 4to. Boards. pp. 
liv-+ 570. $6.25, met. 


CERVANTES. — Miguel de Cervantes, his 


Life and Works. By Henry Edward 
Watts. A new cdition, revised and en- 
larged. With a complete bibliography 
and index. With Portrait. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. xiii + 292. 
$2.50. 


CHANCELLOR. — Literary Types. Being 


Essays in Criticism. By E. Beresford 
Chancellor, M.A. (Oxon.). (Macmillan & 
Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. vi-+ 192. $1.50, 


Climates (The) and Baths of Great Brit- 


ain. Being the Report of a Committee 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London. W. M. Ord, M.D., 
Chairman; A. E. Garrod, M.D., Hon. 
Sec’y. Vol I. The Climates of the 
South of England, and the Chief Medic- 
inal Springs of Great Britain. Map. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 
xi + 640. $6.50, net 


Co.tter.—The Master of Deeplawn. By 


Mrs. Hattie E. Colter. Illustrated. (Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society.) 12mo, 
Cloth. pp. 352. $1.25. 


CornisH.—Wild England of To-day and 


the Wild Life in it. With illustrations 
from drawings by Lancelot Speed and 
from photographs. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. pp. xiv + 310. 


Conant.—Miss Canary. By Clara B. Co- 


nant. Illustrated. (American Baptist 
Publication Society.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
247. $1.00. 


Coleridge’s Principles of Criticism. 


Chapters I., III., IV., XIV., XXIL., of 
‘*Biographia Literaria.” With introduc- 
tion and notes. By Andrew J. George, 
M.A. Portrait. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
t2mo. Cloth. pp. xxix + 226. 
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Conway.—The Alps from End to End. 
By Sir William Martin Conway. With 100 
full-page illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Large 8vo. Cloth. 
pp. xii + 403. $7.00. 


CRACKANTHORPE. — Sentimental Studies 
and a set of Village Tales. By Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, author of ‘‘ Wreckage.” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
288. 


CrockEr.—Atlas of the Diseases of the 
Skin. In a Series of Illustrations from 
Original Drawings, with descriptive letter- 
press. By H. Radcliffe Crocker, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Part XI. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Folio. Paper. $6.00. 


CrockeTT.—The Stickit Minister, and 
Some Common Men. With a prefatory 
poem by Robert Louis Stevenson. New 
edition. With over 50 illustrations by 
Waterlow, Pennell, Burn Murdoch, Mac- 
George, H. Moxon Cook, and others. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
xiii + 290. $1.50. 


Cummincs.—Poor Laws of Massachusetts 
and New York. With Appendices con- 
taining the United States Immigration 
and Contract Labor Law. By John Cum- 
mings, Ph.D. Vol. X., No. 4. (Pudiica- 


tions of American Economic Association.) 


8vo. Paper. pp. 135. 

DANIELL.—A Text-book of the Principles 
of Physics. By Alfred Daniell, M.A., 
LL.B., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., formerly Lecturer 
on Physics in the School of Medicine, Edin- 
burgh. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 


pp. xxv + 782. $4.00, met. 


Deror.—The Romances and Narratives 
of Daniel Defoe. (In sixteen volumes.) 
Edited by G. A. Aitken and illustrated by 
- B. beg Vol. IX. A Journal of the 

lague Year. Written by a Citizen why 
eo eal all the while in London. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 
pp. xiii + 303. Per vol., $1.00. 

*.* A limited edition published on larger 

and thicker paper, bound in art canvas, 

gilt top. Per vol., $1.75. Sold in sets 
only. 


Drace.—The Problem of the Aged Poor. 
By Geoffrey Drage. (Macmillan & Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. xvii + 375. $2.00. 


Ducuess.—The Red Home. By The Duch- 
ess. (Rand, McNally & Co.) t2mo. Paper 
cover. 50 cents. 


Economic Classics. Edited by W. J. Ash- 
ley. New volume. Pleasant Rents. Be- 
ing the First Half of an Essay on the Dis- 


Cloth, 
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tribution of Wealth and on the Sources of 
Taxation. By Richard Jones, 1831. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. xii + 
207. 75 cents. 


English Men of Action. New volume. 
elson. By John Knox Laughton. Por- 
trait. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. 240. Cut edges, 60 cents; the same, 
uncut, 75 cents. 


EVERETT-GREEN.—The Wilful Willough- 
bys. By Evelyn Everett-Green. ith 
illustrations. (F. I. Bradley & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 317. 


Firzmaurice. — Plate Girder Railwa 
Bridges. By Maurice Fitzmaurice. Wit 
5 folding plates, and 36 illustrations in the 
text. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 104. $2.40. 


Girt.—An Island Princess. A Story of 
Six Weeks and Afterwards. By Theo. 
Gift. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12mo. 
Paper. 50 cents. 


GiLes.—A Short Manual of Comparative 
Philology. For Classical Students. By 
P. Giles, M.A. (Aacmillan’s Manuals for 
Students.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. xxxix + 
544. $3.00, net. 


Gituies.—The Theory and Practice of 
Counter-irritation. By H. Cameron Gil- 
lies, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
pp. xii-+ 236. $2.50. 


Graduate Courses. A Handbook for Grad- 
uate Students. Lists of Advanced Courses 
Announced by Twenty-one Colleges or 
Universities in the United States for the 
Year 1853-56. Compiled by an Editorial 
Board of Graduate Students, C. A. Duni- 
way of Harvard, Editor-in-Chief. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Square 16mo. Boards. 25 
cents, net. 


GumBarT.—Out of Darkness into Light. 
By the Rev. A. S. Gumbart. (American 
Baptist Publication Society.) 18mo. Paper. 
pp. 12. 


GuTTMANN.—The Manufacture of Explo- 
sives. A Theoretical and Practical Trea- 
tise on the History, the Physical and 
Chemical Properties. and the Manufacture 
of Explosives. By Oscar Guttmann, Assoc. 
M. Inst. C. E., F.1.C. 2 vols. ete 
lan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. (Vol. I.) xvi 
+ 348; (Vol. II.) xiv-+ 444. $9.00, net. 


HARRIMAN.—Why I Became a Baptist. 
By Rev. N . Harriman. (American 
Baptist Publication Society.) 18mo. Paper. 
pp: 8. 

HILLHousE. — Storm King. 
Want and Wealth. (G. 
12mo. Paper. 50 cents. 
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HinspaLe.—The American Government, 
National and State. Newand revised 
edition. By B. A. Hinsdale. (The Wer- 
ner Co.) 12mo, Cloth. 


Hotm.—The History of Greece, from its 
Commencement to the Close of the In- 
dependence of the Greek Nation. Trans- 
lated from the German. Vol. II. The 
Fifth Century B.C. (Macmillan & Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. xvi-+ 535. $2.50. 


HorsTMAN a eee Writers. 
Richard Rolle of Hampole : An English 
Father of the Church and his Follow- 
ers. Edited by C. Horstman, late Pro- 
fessor of the University of Berlin. (Vol. I. 
of Library of Early English Writers.) (Mac- 
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